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PREFACE. 



Having heard it asserted in conversation, that 
the evil and infidelity of Rationalism were 
greatly exaggerated, especially in the work of 
the great and good Hugh James Rose, I thought 
a short pamphlet exhibiting its real doctrines 
might be useful. Not that I believe that there 
is in Mr. Rosens book any exaggeration. It is 
a book of Extracts, fairly and faithfully made, 
— not a work of imagination. 

When about to commit my pamphlet to the 
press, a friend put into my hands a translation 
of Quinet ^* De Petat du Christianisme en Alle- 
magne " — and expressed a wish that it might 
be published together with what I had written. 
On reading the Translation, 1 was struck with 
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Objections to the Divine origin and authority 
of the Old Testament Scriptures are nothing 
new. The heathen mind was not onlj opposed to 
the peculiarities of Jewish nationality ; but 
the spirit of heathenism^ accustomed to and 
nurtured by free and unfettered speculation^ 
revolted at the restraints of Revelation: and 
hence at the very beginning of Christianity, 
there were those who heathenized as well as 
those who judaized. The Apostle Paul had to 
contend with a false spiritualism, which denied 
even the resurrection of the flesh. Irenaeus, 
TertuUian, Origen, Augustine, found it neces- 
sary to defend the authority and inspiration of 
the Old Testament. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, the old heathen spirit again made it 
needful to assert — ^^ That the Old Testament 
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2 THOUGHTS ON RATIONALISM. 

is not contrary to the New." The attacks of 
the Deistic and Naturalistic writers of a later 
period called forth apologists for Moses and 
the Prophets. But in all these attacks it is 
to be noted, that the enemies of the Old Tes- 
tament were in reality hostile to the autho- 
rity of the New Testament also. The Gnostfcs, 
with whom Irenaeus had to do, thought that 
even the Apostles judaized^ and that therefore 
their writings were not to be trusted. The Re- 
formers were obliged not only to assert that sal- 
vation by Christ was promised in the Old Tes- 
tament, but to say — " They are not to be heard, 
which teach that the Holy Scriptures were 
given to none but the weak ; and brag continu- 
ally of the Spirit, by which they pretend that 
all whatsoever they preach is suggested to them, 
though manifestly contrary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures." The Naturalists and Deists were not 
better friends to the New Testament than the 
Old. The experience of the past, therefore, 
would lead us to fear that any relaxation of 
faith in the Old Testament will be accompanied 
by a corresponding want of reverence for the 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles. The 
progress of Rationalism abroad leads to the 
same conclusion. The men who deny the In- 
spiration of the Old Testament, equally reject 
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the authority of the New. Not merely men 
like Strauss and Bauer, but men of respecta- 
bility and character^ gravity, and learning. 
The question is not, Whether the History in the 
Old Testament contains mistakes — whether the 
natural science of the Old Testament writers is 
false, but whether we are to believe in Revela- 
tion at all. Hitherto unbelief in the former 
has always been accompanied by irreverence 
with respect to the latter; and that naturally, 
for our Lord and His Apostles do so strongly 
vouch for the authority of Moses and the pro- 
phets, that it seems impossible to separate the 
two. When therefore, we are asked to concede 
a little^ to distinguish between the Religion of 
the Hebrew Scriptures and their history and 
philosophy, it may be well to be on our guard, 
to understand how far we may be asked to go^ 
how far consistency of reasonii^g may lead us, 
how far others have gone in the same direction, 
and whether we may not, and must not, ulti- 
mately renounce all revelation. Two celebrated 
writers of Germany shall serve us as examples : 
differing in their systems of religion, their views 
of Christianity and their mode of teaching, but 
practically coming or leading to the same 
conclusion. Schleiermacher in his book entitled 
** The Christian Faith/' having treated of the 

b2 



4 THOUGHTS ON RATIONALISM. 

New Testament, adds as a sort of appendix, 
the following proposition : — " The Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures are indebted for their place in 
our Bible, partly to the appeals made to them 
by the New Testament Scriptures, partly to 
the historic connexion of Christian worship and 
the Jewish Synagogue, without participating on 
that account in the normal dignity or inspira- 
tion of those of the New Testament/'* 

' With respect to the inspiration 

of the Old Testament Scriptures, we must make 
a distinction, first of all, between the Law and 
the Prophets. If the Apostle is right in re- 
presenting the Law, although a divine Institu- 
tion, as something interposed (Gal. iii. 19.) be- 
tween the promise of the seed of Abraham and 
its accomplishment, and in asserting moreover 
that it wants the power of the Spirit, from which 
Christian life must proceed (Rom. vii. 6 and 
seq. and viii.3) ; then it cannot well be assert- 
ed that the Law is inspired by the same Spirit, 
of which the same Apostle says, that he is no 
longer communicated by the Law and its works, 
but that God first sends him into the hearts 
by virtue of our connexion with Christ. In the 
same way, Christ never, in any wise, represents 

* Der Christliche Glaube. Third Edition. Vol.11, p. 346. 
See also p. 294. 
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the mission of this Spirit, — with whose witness 
he couples the witness of the Apostles, — as the 
return of one who had already been there, and 
had vanished only for a season. But upon the 
Law depend all the historic books from the giv- 
ing of the Law onwards. For if we oppose Mes- 
sianic prophecy^ as that which is most cognate 
with Christianity^ to the Law as that most 
foreign from it, no one will venture to assert, 
that the Jewish historic books contained the 
history of Messianic prophecy, more than the 
books of the Law. Yea, even in the pro- 
phetic Scriptures, the greatest part has refe- 
rence to the legal constitution and to the 
relations of the people as such : and the spirit 
from which they proceed, is none other than 
the national spirit of the people, therefore not 
the Christian spirit,* which as The One Spirit 

* It might seem from this way of speaking that Schleiermacher 
believed in the Holy Spirit promised by Christ, in the orthodox 
sense, and that the Christian Scriptures were inspired by the 
Third person in the Holy Trinity. But this is not the fact. In 
his chapter concerning ^' The Communication of the Holy Ghost,** 
he teaches that the Holy Ghost is only the common Spirit of the 
Christian church as a corporate body, striving after Unity— and 
that there may be no mistake, says *' when we express this striving 
by the term ^ Common Spirit : * we understand by it just the same 
that we do in the worldly polity, that is, the common tendency in 
all, who together form a moral person, towards the welfare of the 
whole, which at the same time is in each the peculiar love to each 
individual." Vol. II. page 283, so on page 284, 293. " The 
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' was to take away the wall of partition between 
' this people and others. 

' There would remain therefore Messianic 
' prophecy alone which could have a part in the 

* inspiration in our sense. But if we consider, 
' how the prophets rise to this only in occasional 
' flights, and that it is only in reference to these, 
^ that the Spirit moving and animating them is 
' called Holy, (2 Pet. i. 21); we must infer that 
^ this is done only in a sense not strictly proper, 
^ in so far as this national Spirit, accompanied by 
^ the consciousness of the necessity of redemp- 
^ tion, and expressing the presentiment of a more 

* internal and spiritual divine dominion, carried 

* in itself the highest susceptibility for the Holy 
' Spirit, and was also capable of kindling and 
' supporting it beyond itself.* 

Holy Ohost is the union of the Divine Being with human nature, 
in the form of the common Spirit animating the corporate life of 
the fiuthfuL** His doctrine of the Trinity is of course in accord- 
ance with this statement ; it is founded, as he thinks, in the union 
of the Divine Being with human nature, by the personality of 
Christ, and the common Spirit of the Church. The Eternal dis- 
tinction of three persons is therefore denied pp. 527—53*2. At 
last he says '^ The Church doctrine of the Trinity demands that 
we should think each of the Three persons equal to the Divine 
Being, and vtbe versa i and each of the three persons equal to the 
others ; we are unable to do either the one or the other, but can 
only conceive the persons in a gradation, and in like manner the 
unity of the substance either less than the persons, or the contrary/* 

♦ Comp. Vol. I. p. 97, 98. 
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* Finally^ as to the critical side of the normal 
use of Scripture, it is true that there are few 
articles of the Christian faith, which at one 
time were not confirmed with Old Testament 
passages. But how is it possible, that in the 
time of mere presentiment any thing to the 
purpose could have been so plainly put forth, 
that it can be used with profit by the side of 
that which Christ himself and his Apostles, after 
the completion of the work of redemption, have 
said ? * Or if this can be thought possible by 
means of inspiration, what a very difierent 
reception must have been' prepared amongst 
that portion of his people who were acquainted 
with the scriptures, for the Redeemer and the 
manner in which He proclaimed the Kingdom 
of God ; so that the efiect would not be at all 
proportionate to the cause to which one would 
ascribe it. The history of Christian theology 
also shows plainly enough, how prejudicially 
this endeavour to find our christian faith in the 
Old Testament has worked, partly in reference 
to our application of the art of interpretation, 

* Compare Faustus^ Second Reason for rejecting the Old Tes- 
tament. ** Secunda yero causa est, quod tarn misera ejus et cor- 
poralis, ac longe ab animae commodis hsereditas est, ut post beatam 
illam NoYi Testament! pollicitationem, quae coelorum mihi regnum 
et vitam perpetuam repromittit, etiam si gratis earn mihi testator 
sttus ingereret, fiistidirem.** Augustin. contra Faust, lib. I. c. 1. 
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* and moreover by encumbering the further de- 

* velopment of Christian doctrine and the con- 
' troversy respecting its more special definitions 
' with unprofitable perplexities : so that no 
^ thorough improvement is to be expected, until 
' we give up the Old Testament proofs for the 
' doctrines peculiar to Christianity; and lay aside 

* entirely such as chiefly depend on them.' These 
passages are sufficiently clear in themselves ; but 
the author's meaning is illustrated and cleared 
from all ambiguity, by a similar passage in the 
first volume, Page 77, in which he says, ' Chris- 
' tianity does indeed stand in a particular historic 
' connection with Judaism : but with respect to 
' its historic existence, its relation to Judaism 
' and heathenism is the same. 

* By Judaism the Mosaic institutions are here 
' especially meant, but also all that, as previous 

* preparation, had already come into use, favour- 
' ing the separation of the people from others. 
' With this Christianity is historically connected 
^ by the fact, that Jesus was bom amongst the 

* Jewish people ; as indeed an universal Re- 
' deemer could not arise otherwise than out of a 
' Monotheistic people, when such an one existed. 
' But the historic connection must not be repre- 
' sented too exclusively. For the religious sen- 

* timents of the people were at the time of 
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Chris t^s appearance no longer based exclusively 
upon Moses and the prophets^ but variously 
modified by non-Jewish elements which it had 
adopted during, and after, the Babylonian dis* 
persion. And so on the other hand, the Greek 
and Roman heathen world was in various ways 
monotheistically prepared, and the expectation 
of a change stretched to the uttermost : as on 
the contrsiry amongst the Jews the Messianic 
promises had been partly given up and partly 
misunderstood. When all these historic cir- 
cumstances are summed up, the resulting diffe- 
rence is much less than appears at first sight. 
And the descent of Christ from the Jews is 
more than counterbalanced, partly by the fact, 
that a much greater number of heathen than of 
Jews embraced Christianity, and partly that 
Christianity would not have found even thus 
much reception amongst the adherents of Juda- 
ism, if it had not been penetrated by those 

foreign elements When Paul indeed 

regards the faith of Abraham as the archetype 
of the Christian faith, and represents the Mosaic 
Law only as something interposed between, 
(Gal. iii. 9, 14, 23 — 25 :) one might certainly 
infer from this, that he wished to put forward 
Christianity as a renewal of that original and 
pure Abrahamitic Judaism. But his meaning 
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' was only that Abraham's faith stood in the same 
' relation to the promise, that ours does to the 
^ fulfilment^ but by no means that the promise 
' was to Abraham the same thing that the fulfil- 
' ment is to us.' — The simple sense of all this 
statement of Schleiermacher is^ that Christianity 
has no more to do with the religion of the Old 
Testament than with heathenism — that hea- 
thenism was as good^ or rather a better 
Tsai^ayvyl^ tU Xpio-Toy than the Law, inasmuch as 
more heathen than Jews confessed Christ ; that 
therefore the Law as a preparation for the Gos- 
pel, and Prophecy as a herald of Christ's advent, 
was a failure — that the Old Testament was 
not written by the Spirit that dictated the 
New Testament writings — that it has no autho- 
rity in Christian theology — that if it be bound 
up at all with the New Testament, it ought to 
be at the end, not at the beginning of the 
volume, * but the sooner it is got rid of the 
better. He has even pressed some passages 
of the New Testament into his service to esta- 
blish the difference. But he must be a very 
inattentive reader of the New Testament, or 

* " The true sense of the matter would be more clearly ex- 
pressed, if the Old Testament followed the New as an Appendix, 
as its present position not obscurely intimates that one must work 
through the whole Old Testament, in order to arrive at the right 
way to the New." Vol. II. p. 351. 
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possess Sch1eiermacher*s antipathy to the Old^ 
who can believe that St. Paul^ or his Master 
the Lord Jesus, meant to teach that the Law 
or Prophets were not inspired by that same 
blessed Spirit whom Christ sent down upon the 
Apostles. He refers to Rom. vii. 6. and the 
following verses^ but seems to disregard the 
12th, which says, " the Law is holy, and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good ; '* and 
the 14th, which says, " We know that the Law 
is spiritual " nrvevfAMriKO; ; and the whole drift of 
the Apostle^s reasoning, which lays the guilt of 
the Law's not giving life, hot upon the Law but 
upon the flesh. In Gal. iii. 8. he expressly as- 
serts that the Gospel was preached to Abraham 
—and his expression is remarkable. " The 
Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed.*' The object of Abraham's faith 
therefore must have been the same as of ours, 
as the Apostle intimates that the blessing also 
is, when he says, " So then they which be of 
faith are blessed with faithful Abraham *' — In 
verse 17. he asserts that the covenant made 
with Abraham is the covenant in Christ. The 
Apostle's assertion that " All Scripture is 
given by inspiration, " and that the Old Tes- 
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lament Scriptures are able to make wise unto 
salvation : his numberless appeals to them as 
to the infallible arbiter^ all prove that he 
regarded the Old Testament as given by the 
same blessed Spirit who inspired the Apostles, 
and for the same end. Our Lord referred also 
to the Scriptures of the Old Testament^ as 
the means of salvation. — '* They have Moses 
and the prophets, let them hear them. ... If 
they believe not Moses and the prophets, nei- 
ther will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead." He even asserts that faith in 
Himself without faith in Moses^ is impossible, 
saying, " Had ye believed in Moses, ye would 
have believed in me : for he wrote of me. But 
if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words." John v. 46, 47. He who 
promised to send the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of Truth, to the Apostles, declares that he 
spake by David, Mark xii. 36. Can any one 
believe that the Holy Ghost, so continually 
spoken of and promised in the Old Testament, 
in Joel for example, is different from that blessed 
Spirit that descended on the day of Pentecost ? 
St. Peter says distinctly, 1 Peter i. 11, that it 
was the Spirit of Christ who spake in the pro- 
phets. And again, that they were moved by 
the Holv Ghost. 
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Will any one, who follows the ordinary rules 
of interpretation, say, that the Being whom 
he calls Holy Ghost in one place, is different 
from Him whom He calls the Spirit of Christ in 
the other — or that Peter, a Jew referring to the 
sacred writings of the Jews, used the expres- 
sion Holy Spirit in any other sense than that 
found in those Old Testament writings, and in 
common acceptation amongst the Jewish peo- 
ple ? Every person of common sense, reading 
the New Testament, must perceive that the 
divine authority of the Old Testament is pre- 
supposed, and that it is impossible to renounce 
that authority without giving up the authority 
of the New also. And this will appear by con- 
sidering the ideas put forth respecting revela- 
tion generally. In the above extract, Schleier- 
macher plainly asserts that the prophets only 
foreboded a coming salvation; that they lived in 
the days of presentiment. He calls the Spirit 
the " common Spirit '' of the. Jewish people. 
He therefore did not believe that they had a 
supernatural revelation. In the beginning of 
his book, page 63, speaking of the meaning of 
the terms. Reveal, Revealed, Revelation, he 
says, that though there are some difficulties in 
^ explaining them, ^yet in this all will readily 
* agree, that the word ' revealed * is never used to 
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designate that which is discovered by one with- 
in the limits of experience and communicated 
to others^ nor that which is in one person the 
ofispringof reflection^ and to others a communi- 
cation : and further, that a divine communica- 
tion and information is presupposed, and in 
this sense we find the expression generally 
applied to the origin of religious communities. 
For, concerning what religious mysteries and 
particular forms of divine worship has it not 
been asserted amongst the Greeks as well as 
amongst the Egyptians and Indians, that they 
originally came from heaven, or were made 
known by the Deity in some way or other be- 
yond the range of human things? Yea, inas- 
much as from the first, the moral and religious 
often seem to be inseparable, — we also find, 
not rarely, the beginning of civil societies re- 
ferred back to a divine mission of him who 
first gathered the tribe into a civil union, and 
thus the new order of things based upon reve- 
lation. We might accordingly say, that the 
term signifies the originality of that fact on 
which a religious society rests as on a founda- 
tion, in so far as it accounts for the individual 
character of the religious emotions appearing 
in the community ; and yet itself is not to be 
understood, from the connection of the previ- 
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' ous history/ That is, the idea of supernatu« 
ral revelation is to be referred to the mytho- 
logical and ante-historic period of human affairs^ 
and can therefore find no place in the the- 
ology of those who have got both history and 
philosophy. This is in fact the open, un- 
disguised doctrine of the Rationalist school. 
It is sometimes said, that the opinions of this 
school are greatly misrepresented. Far be it 
from any believer in the Scriptures to misre- 
present, or even willingly to hurt the feelings 
of any man, because he is so unhappy as not to 
believe in divine revelation ; but how is it pos- 
sible for any honest man to say that men are 
Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Christians^ if 
their doctrine is directly opposed to that of 
Luther, Calvin, and Christ ? And why should 
they be offended at being called Deists, and 
Naturalists, when their principles and doctrines 
are identicaf with the principles and doctrines 
of those so called ? If their system be true^ 
should they not rather wish to be called by 
that name which is appropriate and character- 
istic, rather than those other names which en^ 
tirely keep out of view their distinctive princi- 
ples, and confound them vnth the multitude of 
the superstitious and the ignorant? But what- 
ever the motives^ it is certain that they do call 
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themselves Rationalists^ and their system Ra- 
tionalism — and in exhibiting their doctrine 
concerning Revelation^ I will refer to an author 
nnd work of great authority, and evidently of 
great reputation and use> as it has come to an 
eighth edition ; and, amidst all the changes and 
varied fruits of German learning and genius, 
has maintained its ground from 1817 to 1844. 
Wegscheider*s Institutiones Dogmatics shall 
represent the nature of Rationalism, and the 
doctrines concerning revelation and inspiration. 
The representation therefore is that of a friend 
and teacher of the system, and is confirmed 
throughout by references to the most celebrated 
writers of the party. He thus describes the 
rise and nature of Rationalism. 

' Since that doctrine [of Supernaturalism] is 

* encumbered with various difficulties, every day 
' made more manifest by the advances of learn- 

* ing, especially historical, physical, and philo- 
' sophical, there have been amongst more recent 

* theologians and philosophers not a few, who in 
' various ways departing from it, thought it right 
' to admit even in the investigation and explana- 

* tion of divine things, not only thait formal use 

* of human reason, which regards only the me- 
' thod of expounding dogmas, but also the ma- 
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^ terial i)se, by which the subject-matter of the 

* partitular doctrines is submitted to enquiry. 

* Thus arosej that of which the generic 

* name is Rationalism, or that law or rule of 
' thinkings intimately united with the cultivation 

* of talent and mind^ by which we think that 
' as well in examining and judging of all things 
^ presented to us in life and the range of univer- 
' sal learning, as in those matters of most grave 

* importance which relate to religion and morals, 

* we must follow strenuously the norm of reason 

* rightly applied, as of the highest faculty of the 
^ mind ; which law of thinking and perceiving, if 

* it be applied to prove any positive religiouj 
^ [theological rationalism] lays it dowif as an 
' axiom, that religion is revealed to men in no 
' other manner than that which is agreeable both 
' to the nature of things and to reason, as the 

^ witness and interpreter of divine providence ; ^ 
' and teaches that the subject-matter of every 
' supposed supernatural revelation, is to be ex- 

* amined and judged according to the ideas re- 
' garding religion and morality, which we have 

* formed in the mind by the help of reason * 

* «« Doctrina ilU qmim variis premator difficnltatibus^disciplm- 
** aram, imprimis historicarum, physicarum et philosophicarum 
^ progressu in dies magis magisque elucentibiis inter theologos 
^^ et philosophos receotiores hand pauci ezstiterant, qui vario 
^* modo ab iUa recedentesi usnm rationis hmnanse etiam in divinis 

C 
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* Whosoever, therefore, despising that 

' supremacy of human reason, maintains that the 
' authority of a revelation, said to have been 

* oommunicated to certain men in a supernatural 
^ manner, is such that it must be obeyed by all 

* means, without any doubt, — that man takes 

* away and overturns from the foundation the 

* Iruo nature and dignity of man, at the same 
^ limo cherishes the most pernicious laziness 

* am) sloih, or stirs up the depraved errors of 
^ t^naUcian) ^ « « « « « As to that which is said 

'' i!^^^ \>s^tlM4tt««HlU «l f«|4k«ttdit non Mlam /brmalem^ qui solam 
'' MMM^^^4^WI 4<^VMftll^ MfkMMidi »p9€t«t, Md etiam maierialem^ 
^' ^¥^ V^«MM MfWNHNiliim A^pftloiUBi dosnatmn tub jadiciam 
'' ^Vl^l^^ «^M|H«4««ii ««» ««ttiN«at. Sio jirodiit, qui genero- 
^' ^ 4i^HM\ f ^ » ^iiml i»m i » , »^t« ti^ MfitMkdi lex s. regula (Max- 
'' «M^\ i v^m ^pMii «wM^ ««khi» intlmt eoigunctm, qua com in 
^^ *MNM^^ N ^^ <|W»< <»»^w iM^te in ^tii wiiTMBBqne disci- 
^ l^v^M^ #MV)(m ^tJN^HMv IWM in N»lk«« irmTiwimit, qua ad reli- 
' ^^V^^^MM w ^ v i» »^w ^ |^M<^IN«V tMNMMiiMUidit judioaodisque, rationis 
'' WV¥f il^l^Wv^ m iiWiWMM# mUvM Hicultatit nonnam strenue 
^ v w^^I'Mi^ W^^ <^*«|^ ^mMwmiia f r#nHN|^ftfil i'm Dtmhen,) 
v)^ yv#%Mi^ ^ wn^VmmIU Vm« ^ nd nliftioiiam poaitiYam i»ro- 
V^¥«^<^ VN^^MklM^^f ^» nl i \i >a<l bi i nn 1iMk$km) nuUo alio modo 
^\^ v^ ^VM# M>MMilk ^ ««ll<Nli iNMi^MUBft iMli atque interpret 
>M\4M»^ \^\i»JMi^# «*Nft\^MUiMl« « IW tf^iiKMkMiii hominibus 
>x%«,\ \«^^^Ml «M^H^1 ^ l^xi^M^^m^ <t^^j|««i)«« CkfonatK f^^permat- 
s s^*\ V(\ ^ w ^ ^> ^»^\ »^ iKVUM^^^M^v^JIwiM tM j^k«»dttm e^^e docet ex 
^'N^ ^ Hvi?«ii*w*fc^ ¥MhNi^«i» lf<K^MiliViMk ^Wtt latkois ope 
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* to be above reason, the truth of which can by 
' no means be understood^ there is no possible 
' way open to the human mind to demonstrate 

* or affirm it : wherefore to acknowledge or 
' affirm that which is thought to be above 

* reason^ is rightly said to be against reason, and 

* contrary to it/ * . . . • 

' The persuasion concerning the supernatural 
^ and miraculous and at the same time imme- 
' diate revelation of God, cannot be reconciled 
' with the idea of God eternal, always consistent 
' with himself. Omnipotent, Omniscient and most 
' wise, by whose power, operative through all 
^ eternity, and exerted in perfect harmony with 

* the highest wisdom, we rightly teach, that the 
^ whole nature of things exists and is pre- 
' served,'"!" .... * Which things, since they are 

** reYelationis, qua sapernatmali modo ad certos homines delata 
^ dicitor, earn esse auctoritatem statuit, at ei sine ulla dabitatione 
*' onmi modo parendum sit, is yeiam hominis nataiam ac digni- 
**■ tatem tollit funditusque evertit, pessimam simul ignaviam ac so- 
** cordiam fovet, vel prayos/ona^iinu eirores excitat."Jbid49,1.7. 

* ^ Quod yero supra lationem esse dicitur, cajus yeritas nnllo 
^ modo a nobis possit intelligi, ejas demonstrandi yel statoendi 
^* nulla menti humans conceditur yia ; quapropter quod tupra 
** lationem esse existimatnr, idem agnosceie et affirmare contra 
** earn siye ei contiarium esse recte dicitur.^ Ibid 49, 1. 30. 

i* *' Persuasio de tupemaiurali et miracidoia eademque imiM- 
^ diata Dei reyelatione condliari nequit cum idea Dei setemi, 
^ semper sibi constantis, omnipotentis, omniscii et sapientissimi, 

C2 
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S0| it seems that the natural revelation or 
manifestation of 6od^ made by the works of 
nature^ is the only one which can be rightly 
defended, and this may be divided into univer- 
sal or common, and particular or singular. 
The universal indeed is effected by the natural 
faculties of the mind, and other helps of the 
universal nature of things^ by which man is led 
to conceive and cultivate the knowledge of 
divine things. That we call particular and 
mediate, in a sense different from the elder 
writers, which is contained in the compass of 
things happening according to nature, by which, 
God being the author, some men are excited 
above others to attain the principles of true 
religion, and to impart with signal success those 
things, accommodated indeed to the desires of 
their countrymen, and sanctioned by some 
particular form of religious instruction. A re- 
velation of this kind consists as well in singular 
gifts of genius and mind, with which the mes« 
senger, and as it were, its interpreter, is per- 
ceived to be furnished, as in illustrious proofs 
of divine providence, conspicuous in his ex- 
ternal life. But the more agreeably to the will 

cujus virtute per omnem seternitatem actuosa consiliisque optimis 
optime accommodata fieri, ut et sit et conservetur tota renim 
natura, recte docemus.** Wegscheider p. 57, § 12. 
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of that same God^ he uses these helps to be 
ascribed to God^ and, full . of a certain divine 
fervor and excelling in zeal for virtue and piety^ 
the more he scatters the seeds of a doctrine> 
truly divine, i. e. true in itself and worthy of 
God, and to be propagated by suitable institu- 
tions ; the more truly will he flourish amongst 
other men with the authority ofadivine teacher 
or ambassador. For as our mind partakes of 
the divine nature and disposition, (2 Peter i. 
4.) so without the favor and help of the Deity^ 
it is not carried out to a more true species of 
religion. 

* But whatever narrations especially accommo- 
dated to a certain age and relating miracles 
and mysteriesj are united with the history and 
subject-matter of revelation of this kind^ these 
ought to be referred to the natural sources and 
true nature of human knowledge * .... By 

* ^ Quae quum ita sint, sola reveloHo natundis sive numifestatio 
** Dei, quae fit per opera naturae, videtur recte defend! posse, quam 
** in tmivencUem s. communem et particularem s. singularem divi* 
'* dere licet. £t univenalis quidem naturalibus animi fiuniltatibus 
** aliisqne universae rerum naturae praesidiis efficitur, quibus homo 
*' ad concipiendam colendamque rerum divinarum notitiam addu* 
^* citur. Particularem vero eamque mediatam alio quidem sensu 
^' quam veteres, dicimus, quae continetur complexione rerum 
*' secundum naturam evenientium, quibus, Deo auctore, nonnulli 
^ homines praeter ceteros excitati sunt ad veras religionis principia 
^ cognoscenda, eaque, popularium quidem desideriis accommodata 
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did not mean that as reason is given by God, 
so whatever reason may excogitate is the word 
of God. They would not have used these ex- 
pressions concerning Truth that may be found 
in heathen writers. They believed, and recorded, 
that God had manifested himself audibly to the 
ears, and visibly to the eyes of men. They did 
not therefore hold the doctrine that supernatu- 
ral revelation is impossible, or derogatory to 
reason, or inconsistent with the nature and 
attributes of Him who is Eternal. 

It is almost needless to refer to instances. 
God spake with Adam, with Cain, with Noah. 
In the latter case, the communication led to 
such actions, and was followed by such results, 
that without rejecting the history altogether, 
there can be no doubt of a miraculous commu- 
nication. Noah knew of the coming flood — 
built an ark for himself and a multitude of ani- 
mals — prepared food — was saved with his 
family while -the world perished — floated for 
months on the waters, and when he came out, 
had again a manifestation of the Deity. So 
Abraham, so Moses, not now to recount any 
more. Indeed the writer referred to does not 
deny this. He admits that in Scripture 
the knowledge of divine things is referred 
immediately to the Revelation of God, and 
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that though the modes of this Revelation are 
various, they appear often to overstep the 
laws and course of nature. He enumerates as 
modes of revelation^ Epiphanies of God himself, 
of angels — heavenly voices — dreams— afflatusj; 
or the Holy Spirit. 

How then^ it may be asked, does he recon- 
cile this with his denial of all supernatural 
revelation, or show that these Epiphanies of 
God and angels^ were mere developements of 
reason ? He does not try to reconcile them at 
all. . He simply rejects them as false. He 
comes directly into collision with the credibility 
and veracity of the Scripture narratives, and 
therefore leaves us no alternative, but to dis*- 
believe the Bible as fabulous, or to reject Ra- 
tionalism as inconsistent with our rule of faith. 
Here are his words * — * The various modes of 

* supernatural revelation mentioned in many 
^ places of the sacred books, are to be referred 
' altogether to the notions and mythical narra- 
' tions of every less civilized people, and this, fol 

' lowing the suggestion of the holy Scripture it- 
' self, and therefore to be recalled as any events 

* in the nature of things, to the laws of nature 
' known to us. As to theophanies, (deo^aycia^) 
' the sight of the infinite Deity is expressly de- 

* Wegscheider p. 180. 
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nied. John i. 18. 1 John iv. 12. 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Angelophanies, (A77eXo^c^€<ai) which the Jews 
of a later date, substituted for the appearances 
of God himself, (Acts vii. 88, 58. Gal. iii. 19. 
Heb. ii. 2.,) like the narrations of the appear- 
ances of demons found amongst many nations, 
are plainly destitute of certain historic proo&, 
and the names, species, and commissions, attri- 
buted to angels in the sacred books, plainly 
betray their Jewish origin ; the business trans- 
acted by angels on earth is little worthy of such 
ministers. (See Gen. xviii. Jud. xiii. 3. seq. 
Gen. xxxii. 1, 2. Numb. xxii. 22. seq. al. • • •) 
* That heavenly voices, of which there is not 
often mention, are generally to be interpreted 
of the noise of thunders heard and variously 
explained, appears clearly enough from some 
places of holy Scripture, and is no less con- 
firmed by similar opinions of other ancient 
nations. Dreams and visions, which are best 
illustrated by the light of psychology, and are 
ascribed also to false prophets, (Jer. xiv. 14. 
xxiii. 16. xxix. 8. see xxxiv 1, seq.) have 
no symptoms of truth. Finally, divine affla- 
tus or inspiration, which taken in its proper 
acceptation, is repugnant to the idea of Deity, 
that is of the most perfect Spirit ; (John iv. 24. 
2 Cor. iii. 17.) and altogether takes away the 
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' liberty and intellectual ancl moral dignity of man, 
^ and which, on the testimony of Scripture itself, 
< is said to be granted sometimes and indiscrimi- 

* nately to men of every kind, even the unworthy, 
' is to be explained, according to the disposition 
' of a more barbarous people referring wonder- 
' ful effects, and even the unusual motions of 
' the mind, to the present efficacy of Deity. Be- 
' sides, the persuasion concerning the truth of 

* that supernatural revelation, which rests on the 
' testimony of the sacred volume of the Old and 
' New Testament, like every opinion of the 
' kind, labours under what is commonly called 
^ a petitio principii.' This system then not only 
generally denies the possibility of supernatural 
revelation, but asserts that all the particular 
narratives of all such communications from God 
are incredible : nothing better than ghost 
stories or fairy tales ; equally unworthy of 
God and man, the offspring of an ignorant and 
unenlightened age and natiouj and therefore 
rejected by these men of reason and science. 
How this differs from the doctrine of Deists, 
and open opposers of Christianity, it is difficult 
to conceive, except that it seems to be rather 
worse. Even Bolingbroke admits supernatural 
Revelation to be possible.* Tom Paine him- 

* Lelaxid*B View, Letter XXV II. 
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self says, '* Revelation when applied to religion 
. means something immediately communicated 
from God to man. No one will deny or dis-^ 
pute the power of the Almighty^ to make such 
a communication if he pleases.'^ Grisenthwaite's 
Refutation of the Age of Reason, p. 29. 
Spinoza asserts that the Israelites heard a true 
voice.at the delivery of the ten commandments ; 
that God spake face to face with Moses ; and 
generally, that God can communicate imme* 
diately with men, and ''that though natural 
science is divine, yet its propagators cannot be 
called prophets.''* That the Rationalist view 
of revelation is contrary to the popular belief of 
Christians generally, and of Christian churches 
and divines particularly, there can be no doubts 
It is intended so to be. The writer, from whom 
I have quoted, regularly goes through first the 
Biblical doctrine, then the ecclesiastical— and 

* Taachnitz* edition of Spinoza^s works, Vol. iii. p. 22. " Et 
quamvis clare intelligamus, Deum posse immediate se hominibus 
communicare, &c.** So page 16. ^ Et quamvis scientia naturalis 
divina sit, ejus tamen propagatores non possunt Tocari prophetse, 
nam quae illi decent, reliqui homines sequali certitudine et digni- 
tate, ac ipsi, percipere possunt atque amplecti, idque non ex fide 
sola.** So the first sentence of this famous Tract. Prophetia 
sive revelatio est rei alicujus certa cognitio a Deo hominibus 
reyelata. Propheta autem is est qui Dei reyelataiisinterpretatur, 
qui rerum a Deo revelatarum certam cognitionem habere nequeunt, 
quique adeo mera fide res revelatas amplecti tantum possunt. 
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then, rejecting the latter totally, and the former 
SO far as there is anything supernatural, affirms 
that of which some specimens have been given. 

It is especially opposed to the teaching of 
the Church of England, which in her lessons as 
well as the Epistles and Gospels, propounds as 
the word of God the narratives of all the most 
remarkable revelations which God has made of 
himself in appearances, in miracles, in prophe- 
cies. No man of common integrity could pos- 
sibly read to the people in the public service of 
God, as God's word, that which he himself re- 
gards as nothing but a portion of the mythology 
of an ignorant people, and rejects not only as 
incredible and impossible, but unworthy of the 
Divine Being, and injurious to the spiritual wel- 
fare of man. 

The great question, however, it may be said, 
is, whether this doctrine be true or false. Un- 
doubtedly ; and on this point every conscientious 
man is bound to make up his mind. But this 
js a question for them without, and not for those 
within the Church. 

He must have thought but little of Christian- 
ity, and know next to nothing of the grounds of 
his faith, and have but little honesty or con- 
science in his profession of Church member- 
ship, who has not made up his mind upon a sub- 
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ject first in order^ as well as in importance. 
The man who has been accustomed to think 
concerning the power of the Creator and his 
relation to roan, must be startled at the assertion 
that revelation is impossible. He must feel that 
to deny God*s ability to communicate immedi- 
ately to the mind of man, or make man sensible 
of his presence, is to make him inferior to the 
lowest of the human race. Men make themselves 
known, interchange ideas, learn from those who 
have lived in ages long since past, teach their 
fellows, communicate with those whom they never 
saw, and leave tokens of their existence, and 
monuments of the inmost working of their souls, 
to those who come after ; and that, if all that 
modem science reports be true, under certain 
circumstances without any external interven- 
tion of material instruments, or help of the 
senses ; by mere exertion of the will. Why 
cannot God do as much ? Is it because He is 
pure Spirit, and we are material organism, and 
there is such a great gulph fixed between one^ 
and the other, that all action of the one upon 
the other is impossible ? Then how did He 
who is a Spirit, act upon matter so as to forn^ 
this material world, and produce works^ some 
inanimate, some vegetable, some sentient, and 
others furnished with reason «nd conscience ? 
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Is it more difficult to the Almighty to act upon 
matter already organized^ than by an eternal 
law to give it its organization ? to communicate 
knowledge to the mind already constitutecf, than 
to prepare the mind to arrive in the course of 
its development at certain conclusions ? The 
Rationalist professes to believe that all the 
knowledge of truth at which man arrives, is 
owing to the original wisdom, will, and power 
of the Almighty, in giving man a certain intel- 
lectual constitution to be unfolded by the cir- 
cumstances of human history and necessities — 
that, therefore, moral and religious truth, such 
as the Rationalists acknowledge, are still to be 
ascribed to the purposes and power and efficacy 
of the Great Spirit, acting upon that which is 
material or compound. Why then should it be 
impossible for the Creator to shorten the process^ 
to help man in his painful and often unsuccess- 
ful search after truth, and to make known that 
which exists in the Divine mind and purpose ? 
To say that He cannot, is in fact to depose Him 
from the throne of Omnipotence, and to bring 
us back either to two eternal independent prin- 
ciples, incapable of all communication, or to 
drive us to Pantheism. If there ever was a 
period in duration in which God could act upon 
matter, or endue finite intelligences with the 
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means and capability of knowledge, he can do so 
still. If he cannot now^ then, he never could—- 
the world is eternal, and either there is no God, 
no maker, or^ being now no longer controller 
and Governor of things created, he stands in 
no relation of any interest to us, and, as £str as 
the creature is concerned, there might as well 
be no God at all. If the Rationalist admit the 
power, but deny the will of God, as he seems 
to do when he says that interposition is unwor- 
thy of Deity, always consistent with itself, then 
we take leave to say, that he himself is guilty 
of begging the question, and that he asserts 
what he neither has proved nor can prove. 
How does he know this will of God, never to 
make an immediate and supernatural commu- 
nication ? He has no revelation on the sub- 
ject. His reason is inadequate to the task of 
finding out what is in the will or purpose of 
Him who is Infinite. He can only argue from 
the past history and present circumstances of 
man. He may say that in nature God acts 
usually upon certain great and steady laws. 
But he cannot say that he always does without 
assuming the very point in dispute. If, in order 
to discredit the supernatural revelations re- 
corded in Scripture, he refer to the history of 
other nations, who also have recorded signs. 
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wonders, prodigies, appearances of gods and 
demons; in the universality of the belief in 
supernatural revelations^ an argument may be 
found for the existence of one that is true. This 
belief is only one manifestation of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind — that constitution was 
given by God. Faith in the supernatural, there- 
fore, is derived from God. Then there must be 
something truly supernatural, which is the legiti- 
mate object of that faith. As to the assertion that 
nations believing these things were in a state of 
mental rudeness and uncultivation> it may be 
fairly replied, that men of the highest order of 
intellect, and of the greatest attainments, whose 
names stand second to none in philosophy, 
science and literature, have been firm believers 
in supernatural revelation : if therefore the mat- 
ter is to rest on the authority of intellect^ learn- 
ing and culture, we may as safely rely on the 
names of Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Chalmers, 
Hall, and a host of others, as upon Semler, 
Wegscheider, Rohr, or Schleiermacher. The 
Rationalists can hardly mean to say. We are the 
only intellectual, philosophical, literary and cul- 
tivated people in the world : — ** We are the 
people, and wisdom will die with us.^* 

But the writer with whom we have to do 
asserts that in rejecting records of the appear- 

D 
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ances of God, he is only following the sugges- 
tions of Scripture itself, referring to John i. 18. 
** No man hath seen God at any time." 1 John 
iv. 12, where these words are repeated. 1 Tim. 
vi. 16, where St. Paul says, " Whom no roan 
hath seen nor can see." He insinuates that 
this doctrine of the Apostle is confirmatory of 
the Rationalist doctrine, that real supernatural 
appearances of God are impossible, and that 
these assertions of the New Testament lead and 
invite them to the denial. But is it possible for 
any one acquainted with the writings of St. 
John or St, Paul to believe for a moment, that 
they rejected the possibility of manifestations of 
the Deity ? Does not St. John in that very 
verse which is cited, to the words, " No man 
hath seen God at any time,'* add " The only- 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared Him," — ^and does he not 
in these words as well as in the preceding verses 
assert the most supernatural of all Theopha- 
nies, the incarnation of the Eternal Word, the 
Creator of all things ? Does he not in a subse- 
quent chapter teach that the appearances of God 
in the Old Testament were really appearances of 
Christ, when he says, " These things said Esaias, 
when he saw his glory, and spake of him V 
(xii. 41). Does not St. Paul assert in the same 
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manner (1 Tim.iii. 16) that the great mystery of 
godliness is God manifest in the flesh — and the 
blessed hope of Christianity, " The glorious 
epiphany of the Great God and our Saviour?" 
And is not this doctrine of supernatural appear- 
ances of God, the uniform doctrine of the New 
Testament ? Does not our Lord plainly recog- 
nize the Divine appearance to Moses when he 
says, " Have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob," (Matt. xxii. 31, 
32.) ? Does not Stephen, Acts vii. 2. assert it 
most explicitly, when he says, '* The God of 
glory appeared unto our Father Abraham ?" 
And again verse 30, when " There appeared 
unto him in the wilderness of Mount Sinai an 
angel of the Lord, in a flame of fire, in a bush ?" 
Does not the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews refer to most of the manifestations 
of God recounted in the Old Testament, and 
the miraculous powers granted to the sons of 
men ? And does not Moses himself, or, as this 
writer would say, the author of the book of 
Exodus, who recounts these supernatural mani- 
festations, also teach the same doctrine main- 
tained by St. John and St. Paul, that in one 
sense it is impossible to see God, when he says, 
" Thou canst not see my face and live.'' Exodus 
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xxxiii. 20. ; and yet in his narrative i^ plainly 
declare, that in another sense it is possible, 
and that both the elders of Israel and Moses saw 
the Lord God of Israel? (Exodus xxiv. 10.) It is 
for the interpreter of Scripture, as of any other 
book, not to take one portion of an author's 
words and suppress another hostile to his 
views, but to take both, and by an honest com- 
parison to ascertain what the author means. 
He who has no theory to support will readily 
acknowledge that the views of the New Testa- 
ment-writers respecting supernatural revelation, 
are identical with those of Moses and the pro- 
phets, and that there can be no warrant for the 
insinuation^ that the former led the way to the 
rejection of the supernatural, and the adoption 
of the naturalist or rationalistic Theory. 

The New Testament is equally explicit with 
regard to the appearances of angels, not only 
in dreams, but to those in the waking state. 
It is necessary only to refer to (Luke i. 11.) 
the angel who appeared to Zacharias and spake 
with him, promising the son who in due season 
was given : the reality of whose appearance was 
confirmed by the punishment which followed : 
to the appearance of the same angel to Mary to 
announce the miraculous conception, — to the 
multitude of the heavenly hosts, whom the shep- 
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herds saw — to the angel who knocked off the 
chains of Peter, and him who smote Herod. 
Revelation by heavenly voices is also recognized* 
At Christ^s baptism, the voice which said, '* This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,'^ 
and on occasion of the transfiguration, added, 
*'Hear ye him,** can never be explained of 
thunder. Supernatural dreams and visions are 
as plainly recognized. The dream of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, — the vision of Peter and 
of Cornelius, and of Paul^ in the Temple, Acts 
xxii. 17. And lastly, Revelation by inspira- 
tion. The promise to the Apostles, Matt. 
X. 19., *' It shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you." St. Paul's directions res- 
pecting the prophets, 1 Cor. xiv. as for instance, 
*^ If any thing be revealed to another that sit- 
teth by, let the first hold his peace.'' Indeed 
many of these passages are referred to by 
Wegscheider, and rejected as unceremoniously 
as those of the Old Testament, so that Ration- 
alism involves not merely a rejection of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, but denies the credibility 
of every part of the New Testament-narrative 
containing anything miraculous. 

It has been usual to distinguish between dif- 
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ferent degrees of inspiration^ so Bishop Tomline 
sajs.* ' In different parts of Scripture we per- 
ceive that there were different sorts and degrees 
of inspiration ; God enabled Moses to give an 
account of the creation of the world ; he enabled 
Joshua to record with exactness the settlement 
of the Israelites in the land of Canaan ; he ena* 
bled David to mingle prophetic information 
with the varied effusions of gratitude and piety ; 
he enabled Solomon to deliver wise instructions 
for the regulation of human life ; he enabled 
Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the 
future Saviour of mankind^ and Ezra to collect 
the sacred Scriptures into one authentic volume, 
'but all these worketh that one and the self- 
same spirit^ dividing to every man severally as 
he will/ And so Dr. Henderson, who enters 
into the subject fully in the viith Lecture of 
his admirable book on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

This distinction is supposed to be required 
by the difference between the legislative, the 
devotional^ the historic, and the prophetic parts 
of the Bible. But great care must be taken by 
those who make and receive it^ lest they slip over 
from a less degree of inspiration to no inspiration 
at all ; and encourage men to treat one part of 

* Elements of Christian Theology, p. 21, 22. 
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Scripture with less reverence than another* If 
" whatsoever things were written, were written 
for our instruction" and by inspiration ; if « all 
Scripture be inspired/' then the amount of his- 
tory that is given, is given by God's inspiration 
of the writer to select so much and no more 
than was necessary to give that instruction which 
His wisdom intended. In the historical books, 
God is teaching by examples, visibly unfolding 
his dealings with man^ exhibiting the applica- 
tion of the principles contained in the Law and 
in the Prophecies ; and they are God's word, 
because they are the examples of His own se- 
lection and recorded in obedience to the moving 
of His Spirit ; and in these books, even the lists 
of conquered kings and cities, the geographical 
definition of boundaries^ the genealogies of 
Jewish families are all of use to confirm our 
faith in the reality and accuracy of the history^* 
or to remove the scruples of Jewish enquirers 
into the truths of Christianity. 

The importance of particular narratives in a 
spiritual point of view is shown by the Apostle 
in his allusion to the cloud and the smitten 
rock (1 Cor. x.) ; in his appeal to the history 
of Hagar and Sarai and their o£&pring ; in his 
illustration of the nature and powder of faith in 

* See Ewald*s Geschichte Israel 
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Hebrews xi^ and by our Lord himself, when 
he refers to the deliverance of Jonah, and 
the conduct of David in the days of Abia- 
thar. The New Testament therefore carries 
out the general principle of the inspiration of 
all Scripture, and warrants us to believe that 
the writers of the history, as well as the fore- 
tellers of future events, or the revealers of 
God's will and attributes, were under the con- 
trolling influence of Him who moved them to 
write for our instruction, and therefore guided 
their minds to that which was most suited for 
that end. 

How then, it is asked, are we to account for 
the want of scientific accuracy in the record of 
physical phaenomena : as for instance, in the 
relation of the sun's standing still at the prayer 
of Joshua? Bishop Horsley thus states the 
answer : *' In whatever therefore relates to 
religion, either in theory or practice, the know- 
ledge of the sacred writers was infallible, as far 
as it extended ; or their inspiration had been a 
mere pretence : and in the whole extent of that 
subject, faith must be renounced, or reason must 
submit implicitly to their oracular decisions. 
But in other subjects, not immediately connected 
with theology or morals, it is by no means cer- 
tain that their minds were equally enlightened. 
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or that they were even preserved from gross 
errors. It is certain, on the contrary^ that the 
prophets and Apostles might be sufficiently 
qualified for the task assigned them, to be 
teachers of that wisdom ' which maketh wise 
unto salvation/ although in the structure and 
mechanism of the material world, they were less 
informed than Copernicus or Newton^ and 
were less knowing than Harvey in the animal 
economy.*' 

So Scott and others. *' Nor does it at all 
invalidate the complete inspiration of the sacred 
writers, to allow that they expressed themselves 
in common language, and wrote of things as men 
generally spoke of them, rather than according 
to philosophical exactness, or in the style that 
was used in the schools of the learned during 
the ages in which they lived. Supposed or 
unimportant errors, or inaccuracies of expres- 
sion, in such things, are not in the least incon- 
sistent with that entire Divine inspiration of 
which we speak : for the Scriptures were not 
vmtten to render us exact philosophers, or to 
instruct us in ancient history and geography, 
but to make us wise unto salvation .'' 

The inspired teachers of the Old and New 
Testament were wise and enlightened in those 
things^ where the wise of this world were blind. 
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i. e. in heavenly truth) and were designedly 
left in ignorance of the wisdom of this worlds 
that the nothingness of the intellectual power 
of man might be the more apparent^ and the 
whole glory be given to God. The Sanhedrim 
saw the Apostles that '^ they were unlearned 
and ignorant men.** " God chose the foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise/' 

But this answer may be easily pressed beyond 
its just limits^ and therefore the former writer 
adds, '^ Yet I confess it appears to me no very 
probable supposition, (and it is, as I conceive^ a 
mere supposition, not yet confirmed by any 
clear instance^) that an inspired writer should 
be permitted in his religious discourses, to affirm 
a false proposition in any subject, or in any 
history to misrepresent a fact ; so that I would 
not easily, nor indeed without the conviction of 
the most cogent proof, embrace any notion in 
philosophy, or attend to any historical relation^ 
which should be evidently and in itself repug- 
nant to an explicit assertion of any of the sacred 
writers. Their language too, notwithstanding 
the accommodation of it that might be expected, 
for the sake of the vulgar, to the notions of the 
vulgar, in points, in which it is of little impor- 
tance that their erroneous notions should be 
immediately corrected, is, I believe, far more 
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accurate — ^more philosophically accurate, in its 
aUusioDs than is generally imagined/' (Bishop 
Horsley's Sermon on Ecclesiastes xii. 7.) 

The authors of the sacred Scriptures were so 
inspired as to be able to convey to their fellow 
men Divine instruction, to make their words 
cease to be the word of man, and to stamp them 
vnth the authority of the word of God. 

The revelation spoken of in the Scriptures 
of both covenants was immediate to those who 
received it. To them God manifested himself 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt on their 
minds, as to the Being from whom the commu- 
nication came. In many cases the reality of the 
appearance had an external proof as well as an 
internal assurance, as the deluge to Noah ; the 
miraculous birth of Isaac to Abraham; the 
burning bush to Moses ; the thunder, the fire, 
the cloud, at Sinai, to the people of Israel. 
But to others to whom this revelation was 
afterwards related and pressed as a ground of 
faith and obedience, some proof of the reality of 
the revelation was necessary ; and accordingly 
God furnished him whom He sent as His extra- 
ordinary Messenger with credentials* The super- 
natural arguments are miracles and prophecies; 
and as they were applied in the first instance 
as proofs of a special mission, so they have 
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(tver been looked upon by Christian divines as 
infallible arguments to prove that the Holy 
Hcriptures are a supernatural revelation &om 
(lod ; and that on the authority of Scripture it- 
self. When Moses felt the difficulty expressed 
so coarsely by Paine^ and said, " They will not 
believe mo, nor hearken unto me, for they will 
say unto me. The Lord hath not appeared unto 
Thee/' the Lord gave him certain miraculous 
signs, saying, '' If they will not believe thee, 
neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, 
then they will believe the voice of the latter 
sign," Our Lord Jesus Christ also expressly ap- 
pealed to His miracles as a proof of His mission, 
John V, 36. '^I have greater witness than that 
of John," " The works which the Father hath 
given me to finish, the same works that I do 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent 
me.'' (Comp. v. 20, 21. x. 25, 32. 37, 88. xiv. 
10—12.) Yea, he considers that the rejection 
of this testimony was that which condemned 
the Jewish people, ^' If I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had sin, but now they have both seen 
and hated both me and my Father.'' 

In like manner our Lord and his Apostles re- 
ferred to the prophecies^ as proofs of the truth of 
Christianity. One or two instances may suflSce, 
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Luke xxiv. 25. '^ O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken! Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory ? " and again v. 44. " These 
are the words which I spake unto you, while 
I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concern- 
ing me." Acts iii. 14. "Yea, and all the 
prophets from Samuel, and those that follow 
after, as many as have spoken, have likewise 
foretold of these days/' . 

Divines have, therefore, not followed their own 
imaginations, but the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles, in referring to miracles and prophecies 
as supernatural and valid proofs of a super- 
natural revelation. This evidence Rationalism 
rejects as unceremoniously as the revelation 
which it is brought to uphold. Wegscheider 
says, p. 208, 209. ' That scholastic doctrine 
* concerning miracles is opposed both to the 
' nature of the human mind, which is necessarily 
' bound to the most certain laws of experience, 
' and discerns no certain marks of supernatural 
' agency, and to the very idea of God rightly 

' formed in the mind Besides, the persua- 

' sion of the truth of miracles, as of supernatural 
' events, is productive of most serious injury to 
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* true virtue, and infringes the very sanctity of 
' the moral law.' 

And consistently with this theory^ he rejects 
(p. 462,) the account of the miraculous concep- 
tion of our Lord, *as a sacred myth/ unsupported 
by testimony, and contrary to probability, as he 
says, ' The Divine nature cannot be thought to 
have been ever shut up in the body of a man.' 
He also, (p. 708.) denies the resurrection as im- 
possible and unworthy of God. Schleiermacher 
says, (ii p. 486.) that Christ taught a resurrec- 
tion of the body, but makes great objections to 
the possibility of fulfilment — and vol. i. p. 92 
rejects miracles as evidence for Christ and re-' 
velation, as we cannot distinguish true from 
false. And in vol. i. p. 96, he rejects the proof 
from prophecy. ' It can never be proved that 
' the prophets foresaw Christ, as he really was, 
' and still less the Messianic kingdom, as it has 
' developed itself in Christianity: it must there- 
' fore be conceded that a demonstration of Christ 
' as Redeemer from the prophecies is impossi- 
* ble^ and the zeal in particular to find out pro- 
' phecies and types for this purpose, relating to 
' incidental secondary circumstances inthehistory 
of Christ, can be regarded only as an error.'* 

* How exactly do these viewB of the prophets agree with the 
doctrine of the Manichees. * Faustos dixit : Quomodo Christom 
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Concerning prophecy, Wegscheider, p. 217, 
says, * But with whatever scruples the autho- 

* rity of miracles is perplexed ; the doctrines 
' concerning prophecies are encumbered with 
' the same, or even more serious. In the first 

* place, every prediction divinely made known, 

colitis, prophetas repudientes, quorum ex prsesagiis accipitur 
fuiBse venturus ? Christum quidem nostrum, id est, Filium Dei, 
Hebneorum aliquos annuntiasse Prophetas, nescio an probare 

quis possit, cum res coeperit examinari Si mihi adhuc in 

patema religione moranti, prsedicator adveniens, Christum yellet 
ez Prophetis insinuare, hunc ego protinus dementem putarem, qui 
Oentili mihi, et longe alterius religionis homini, de magis dubiis 
dubla conaretur astruere. Quid ergo opus erat, nisi ut ante Pro- 
phetis mihi credendum esse persuaderet, et tunc per Prophetas 
Christo ? Quod ipsnm ut fieret, opus item erat aliis prophetis, qui 
pro istis fecerent fidem. Quapropter si tu Christum per prophetas 
accipiendum putas, Prophetas per quem accipies ? . . . . Ita nihil, 
ut dizi, Ecclesise Christians Hebrseorum testimonia conferunt, 
quse magis constat ez Gentibus qnam ez Judseis. Sane si sunt, 
aliqua, ut fama est, Sibyllse de Christo prsesagia, aut Hermetis, 
quem dicunt Trismegistum, aut Orphei, aliorumque in Gentilitate 
Tatum, haec nos aliquanto ad fidem juvare poterunt, qui ez Genti- 
bus efficimur Christiani : HebrsBorum yero testimonia nobis, 
etiamsi sint vera, ante fidem inutilia sunt, post fidem supervacua ; 
qui ante quidem els credere non poteramus, nunc vero ez superfluo 
credimns.* — Augustine contra Faust, lib. ziii. c. I. 

Faustus might also pass as the forerunner of modem critics of 
the Gospels. The following passage is exactly in the style of 
the 19th century. * Faustus dixit: Cur legem non accipitis et 
prophetas, cum Christus eos non se yenisse solyere dizerit, sed 
adimplere ? Quis hoc testatur dizisse Jesum ? Matthaeus, ubi 
dizisse ? In monte. Quibus prsesentibus 7 Petro, Andrea, Jacobo 
et Joanne, quatuor his tantum : caeteros enim necdum elegerat 
nee iptum Matthsum. £z his ergo quatuor onus, id est, Joannes 
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in which is expressly announced the inevi- 
table fate of a certain man or people^ depend- 
ing on something to be done by them, is re- 
pugnant to the idea of a most holy and benig- 
nant God^ cherishes fatalism, and takes away 
the moral liberty of men. In the second 
place, predictions of future things defined with 
perfect perspicuity, and taking away all doubt, 
are looked for in vain in either of the sacred 
volumes ; even the prediction of Jesus Christ 
himself concerning the destruction of the Jew- 
ish republic^ is not communicated with suffi- 
cient perspicuity (Matt. xxiv. 36.) In the 
next place prophecies are sometimes uttered 
by men plainly unworthy of the divine help 
(Numb. xxii. 6. 1 Sam. xv. S2, 33. Jon. i. 3. 

iv. 1 John xi. 51.) Finally some are 

found, which by a certain singular artifice of 
Hebrew writers, were feigned after the event, 
as Gen. xxv. 23. xxvii. 27—29, 39, 40. 49. 



Evangelium scripsit? Ita. Alicubi hoc ipsecommemorat ? Na»- 
quam. Quomodo ergo quod Joannes non testatur quifuit in monte, 
MatthaeuBhoc scripsit qui longo intervallo, postquam Jesus de 
monte descendit, secutus est eum ? Ac per hoc ipso prime ambi- 
gitur, utrum Jesus tale aliquid dixerit, quia testis idoneus tacet, 
loquitur autem minus.'* He then goes on to express his belief 
that Matthew did not write the Gospel. Thus rejection of the 
Old Testament, in the Manichee at least, is accompanied with 
unbelief as respects the New. 
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* Numb. xxiv. 17. seq. Deut. xxxiii. 1 Kings 

* xiii. 2.xiv. 15. Dan. vii. — xii. Matt, xxiii. 35. 

In considering the question of the inspiration 
and Divine authority of Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, it is not about the degree of inspiration, 
whether it be plenary, or verbal, or the contrary, 
that Rationalists contend ; but about the fact 
whether it contains a supernatural Revelation 
at all. They maintain that it contains not, and 
cannot contain that which is impossible^ — that 
its narratives about miracles are untrue — its 
claims to prophecy mere pretence, — that it is 
false in its history — fictitious in its predictions, 
and even immoral in some of its doctrines — 
that the only divinity about it is its moral pre- 
cepts, so far as they are approved by reason ; and 
that they have come, not through any immedi- 
ate communication from God, but through the 
ordinary workings of the human mind, as they 
did at Athens or Rome. It is not therefore 
merely to creeds, or articles, or human state- 
ments of doctrine that Rationalists are opposed. 
It is not the dogmatic errors of dark ages, or 
the systems of fanatic bigots that Rationalism 
asks us to renounce, but the doctrines of the 
New Testament, the plainest words of Christ 
and his Apostles. It is not a lowering of our 
idea of inspiration, or a diminution of our faith 

£ 
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in the authority of all Scripture^ that will secure 
us credit in their eyes as enlightened men, deep 
thinkers, children of the 19th century. If we 
do not renounce Revelation as impossible and 
unworthy — miracles as fabulous, and prophecy 
as pretence ; if we believe in the supernatural 
— regard Christ as the promised Messiah — hon- 
our Him as we honour the Father — appeal to 
miracle and prophecy as proofs of Christianity, 
we must still be content to be numbered amongst 
the superstitious, the barbarous, and the unculti- 
vated. We must therefore take in the whole 
of the alternative, understand thoroughly what 
is demanded, not be deceived unthinkingly to 
make concessions in order to meet the supposed 
science and philosophy of the age. Rationalism 
peremptorily demands the entire sacrifice of 
Revealed Religion, and would leave theology the 
most degrading and contemptible trade that can 
be exercised by the wits of men. Believing that 
we have, without and within, satisfactory proofs 
of the fact, we believe that the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament contain a true narrative and 
history of a Divine, supernatural, Revelation ; 
and, moreover, that the authors being themselves 
inspired, the Scriptures are of Divine authority ; 
are to received, not as the word of man, but as 
the word of God, and that frpm the decision of 
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the sacred inspired writers themselves, there is 
no appeal. I say from the decisions of the 
sacred writers, because they often record the 
sins, follies, and errors of men. The history of 
Abraham's falsehood, or Jacob's fraud, or David's 
sin afford no sanction for similar sins. The 
false reasonings of Job's friends are not to be 

• 

received as Divine revelation. The variations 
in the chronology of the Hebrew Text, the 
LXX, and Josephus, may cause us to hesitate, 
as to which is the true, or whether any of them 
is correct. The introduction of the second 
Cainan in our Lord's genealogy may cause us 
to doubt. But where the sacred writer enun- 
ciates a Divine message, or relates a fact like 
the passage of the Red Sea, or the Jordan, 
or the smiting of the Rock, and the flowing 
forth of the waters, or the ascent of Elijah 
in a chariot and horses of fire, his words are to 
be received as infallible truth. All argumenta- 
tions of impossibility derived from the ordinary 
laws of nature are utterly irrelevant. I know 
that God can, and I have reason to believe that 
He has been willing to, depart from those laws in 
supernatural acts, called miracles ; as I see and 
know from the destinies of the Jewish people 
and the Gentiles, that He has departed from the 
ordinary instruction of human reason in super* 

£ 2 
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natural announcements of the future, called pro- 
phecy. Hundreds have read and meditated upon 
these predictions as carefully as the Rationalist — 
with minds as capable^ with honesty of purpose 
as firm, with love of the truth as fervent, and 
perhaps with a little more of common sense, and 
a little less of contempt for the religion of the liv- 
ing and the faith of the dead, and have seen the 
fulfilment of what was foretold hundreds of years 
ago, and recognized the finger of God. They are 
therefore quite sure that the Naturalist is mis- 
taken, — that there is a supernatural revelation in 
prophecy, — ^that God does depart from his ordi- 
nary laws. They have, besides, the experience 
of God's dealings with themselves, and in them 
have found the promises of Christ and the 
words of His Apostles true and faithful, and 
can therefore rest on His testimony respecting 
Moses and the Prophets that they are the 
word of God., 

That the canon of the Old Testament ex- 
isted in the time of our Lord, as we have 
it now, is certain matter of history, and is not 
doubted by the Rationalists themselves. — De 
Wette acknowledges that the testimony of 
Josephus is suflicient on this point. Concern- 
ing this canon, then, our Lord says, " They have 
Moses and the prophets.'' To these he refers 



\ 
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continually as the word of God. Mark vii. 8* 
" Laying aside the commandment of God^ ye 
hold the tradition of men • . • • making the word 
of God of none effect, through your tradition." 
John X. 35. '' If he call them Gods, to whom 
the word of God came^ and the Scripture can- 
not be broken." And St. Paul says, that ** all 
Scripture is given by inspiration.'' He makes 
no distinction between the degrees of authority 
in different books, any more than our Lord ; 
or in regard to their utility for doctrine or 
comfort^ nor am I aware that any such dis- 
tinction is made in Scripture. The modes of 
revelation are stated to be various. Moses had 
a privilege which other prophets had not. But 
the words of the latter are not on that account 
less the word of God, less credible, or less 
authoritative. Malachi has no less claim on 
our faith and obedience than Moses. David is 
as incapable of mistake or error as Isaiah. All 
Scripture vao'a yfofn is God-inspired. — Dr. 
Henderson defines inspiration to be, ' an extra- 
ordinary and supernatural influence exerted by 
the Holy Spirit on the minds of the sacred 
writers^ in such modes and degrees, as to lead 
to and secure, in documentary forms, the depo- 
sition of such historical, didactic, devotional, 
and prophetic truths as infinite wisdom deemed 
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requisite for the immediate and future benefit 
of mankind.' (p. 303.) 

Scott defines it as 'Such an immediate and com- 
plete discovery^ by the Holy Spirit, to the minds 
of the sacred writers, of those things which 
could not otherwise have been known; and such 
an efiectual superintendency, as to those matters 
which they might have been informed of by other 
means, as entirely preserved them from error, in 
every particular, which could in the least affect 
any of the doctrines or precepts contained in 
their books.' Vol. v. p. 7. I would rather say. 
Inspiration is that influence of the Holy Spirit 
which moved men so to speak, and so to write, 
that what they spoke and what they wrote may 
be truly called the word of God. 

In order to this, verbal inspiration may 
not be necessary. — ^The plain English, " Thou 
shalt do no murder," is for all practical purposes 
as much the word of God, as JiT^n vh, — as 
intelligible and as binding upon the conscience. 
Every minister of the gospel speaks of the 
Bible in his own language, as the word of God ; 
and, when he declares the faithful saying, that 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, as 
firmly and as reasonably believes that he is 
preaching the true gospel, as if he delivered the 
words in Greek or Syriac. If the very idea. 
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the mind of the Spirit be conveyed, it is the 
word of God — and therefore it is granted that 
the suggestion of the particular words may not 
be necessary. Neither is it necessary to sup- 
pose that the prophet was a mere machine: 
though in the case of a wicked man, like Caia- 
phas, his mind was overruled involuntarily and 
unconsciously to declare the atoning nature and 
efficacy of Christ's death. St. Paul plainly 
teaches, '' that the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets " — and it is evident that 
inspiration did not destroy their individuality. 
The style of Isaiah is distinct from that of Hosea 
— of Ezekiel from that of Zechariah. The 
style of one age from that of another, as that 
of the Pentateuch from that of Nehemiah. But 
this does not interfere with the inspiration of 
the books. Caiaphas uttered words which were 
truly his own, and wicked and abominable in his 
sense — and yet he was inspired ; and those same 
words were and are the word of God, full of 
instruction and comfort. If then inspiration 
can thus act upon a wicked man without de- 
stroying his individuality, or interfering with 
his free agency or responsibility, may we not 
infer a fortiori^ that inspiration may act in the 
same way upon those who were desirous to 
know God's will, and convey it purely to others ? 
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The compatibility of inspiration with continu- 
ance of individuality presents a difficulty^ the 
same in kind and not greater in degree than 
that of the overruling providence of God, where- 
by even the wicked pursue their own hearts' 
desires, incur guilt, and yet accomplish the 
eternal purposes of the Judge of all the earth. 
The difference of style therefore does not neces- 
sarily interfere even with verbal inspiration, 
much less does it overthrow the authority of 
the Scriptures. 

The great fact on which we must dwell, is, 
that with all this difference of style, peculiar to 
the individual, and characteristic of the age, the 
words spoken or written are the infallible word 
of God, able to make us wise unto salvation. 
There must therefore have been, — if not a sug- 
gestion of words, a superintending control of 
the words, so that they should not misrepresent 
or falsely interpret the ideas, but exactly con- 
vey the mind of God. Less than this is incon- 
sistent vnth the idea of inspiration, and the 
language of the sacred writers. If an inspired 
person were left so free as to choose a word 
that could deviate from the idea revealed to his 
mind, and convey another idea, his words could 
not be called the word of God. If, for instance, 
the idea conveyed to Isaiah's mind was, that a 
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virgin should conceive; and he used a word 
TlT^hv signifying ** young woman/' — or vice 
vers&^ the idea was a young woman, and he used 
a word that signifies *' virgin," his oracle could 
not be considered infallible. Words are of 
primary importance, as upon them all the great 
doctrines of Christianity depend, and to the 
exact meaning and usage of words all sects and 
parties, even the Rationalists themselves, recur, 
in order to ascertain the views of the writer, or 
to establish their own. 

The doctrine of the Deity of the Messiah de- 
pends upon the meaning of such expressions as 
mm IV '»3« nina bN. His divinely-appointed 
priesthood, on that of the word ^HD. In fact 
every thing in divinity, as well as worldly 
things, depends upon the meaning of words. To 
suppose therefore a possibility of a wrong word 
being used, is to give up and abandon the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. It is certain 
that, in some cases, we have the very words of 
the Great God himself. Of the ten command- 
ments, it is said, " God spake these words, say- 
ing.'' And here let me remark, that the IVth 
commandment, asserting, ''that in six days, 
God made the heavens and the earth," are ex- 
pressly related as the words of God himself^ 
spoken with his own voice, and heard by the 
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people ; that this commandment therefore con« 
tains not the cosmogony of Moses^ but the de- 
claration of God. Men may differ about the 
meaning of the word " Day/' as to the length 
of duration intended ; they may believe^ as I do 
myself, that Moses expressly asserts a previous 
existence of the earth and some overwhelming 
catastrophe of whidi the earth has been the 
subject, when he says, inn'J ^lin TirX^Tl V^Mm 
But I cannot myself comprehend how it is pos- 
sible to deny the Mosaic account of the prepara- 
tion of the earth for the abode of man, and the 
work of the six days, without denying the ac- 
count of God's uttering the decalogue, and there- 
by damaging the authority of the Pentateuch. 

When the Psalmist says that, '' The words 
ntlpM of the Lord, are pure words, silver tried 
in a furnace of earth, purified seven times,*' he 
certainly implies such a superintendence of the 
language as entitles it to be called the word of 
God. The general tone of expression employed 
by Moses and the prophets, requires a similar 
admission. The revelations to Moses are 
niD«b nWT^ b« mm nnTI The union of n^l 
with nDS admits of nothing less than that what 
follows is to be regarded as the words of God. 
David says, " The Spirit of the Lord spake in 
me.*' Isaiah and the other prophets say, " Hear 
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ye the word of the Lord," " Thussaith the Lord." 
Of Moses it is said, Deut. xxxi. 29, '^ Moses 
wrote all this Law," and yet Hos. viii. 12, the 
Lord says, " I wrote to him the great things of 
my Law." The New Testament speaks in the 
same language of the Prophets, " God, who at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, spake in 
times past unto the Fathers by the Prophets." 
Heb. i. 1. " Prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man : but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 
2 Peter i. 21. And what is here said of the 
Prophets, Paul affirms of the whole of the Old 
Testament, when he says, " All scripture is 
God-inspired." There must therefore have 
been not only such a suggestion of ideas, but 
such a Divine superintendence of the words, that 
they accurately conveyed the mind of the 
Spirit without any mistake or misconception, 
voluntary or involuntary ; so that the writings 
are the word of God. 

That this was the doctrine of our Lord and 
the Apostles is admitted by Rationalist writers. 
Thus MUnscher, after citing Josephus, Philo, 
and the 2Dd book of Esdras, says, *' From the 
testimonies hitherto adduced, it may be con- 
cluded with certainty, that in the time of Jesus, 
faith in the immediate inspiration of the holy 
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books was dominant amongst the Jews. Jesus^ 
who so frequently employed these books, in 
order to confirm his authority and commend 
his doctrine amongst the Jews, laid the opinion 
prevailing amongst the Jews as the founda- 
tion. Far from controverting the authority of 
the Old Testament^ he endeavours to establish 
it still more^ Matt. v. 17^ 18, and considers the 
oracles contained therein as the words of God. 
John X. 35. David^ says he^ iv vfej^fAan i. e. 
inspired by God, called the Messiah, Lord, Matt^ 
xxii. 43. The Apostles agree with this doctrine. 
Paul calls the sacred Scriptures of the Old 
Testament ypa(pri dc^yeuo-To^, 2 Tim.iii.l6, — God- 
inspired writings ; without doubt in that sense 
which the Jews were accustomed to connect 
with that term. Peter draws an inference from 
a passage of the Psalms in such a manner, as 
necessarily implies the idea of immediate inspi- 
ration. Acts ii. 25 — 31. And in another 
passage he derives at least the prophetic 
oracles from the moving of the Holy Ghost. 
2 Peter i. 21. '^ In like manner Augusti 
Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte 
§ 194. " The conviction that the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament were of Divine origin, i. e. 
that not only the matter but also their form are 
to be considered as the proper word of God^ 
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passed over from the Jews to the ChristiaDs, and 
is found clearly expressed not only in the New 
Testament, but also in the writings of the 
oldest Fathers." * If we will be Christians, 
therefore, we must receive the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament with the faith and reverence 
which the Lord and his Apostles demand for 
them. We must believe in the supernatural 
revelation of God which they contain — in the 
miracles which they relate — ^in the predictions 
which they record; in the whole, as the in- 
spired word of God. We must use them as 
the means which can make us wise to salvation, 
and receive every part and parcel of the Old 
Testament as intended for our edification, in- 
struction, and spiritual advancement, remember- 
ing the words of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, ** What things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 
have hope." 

By those who believe the words of St. Paul 
and the doctrine of our Church, which has 
turned these words into a prayer, every attempt 
to undermine or diminish our faith in the 
Scriptures must be looked upon as an attempt 

* Anglistics note.* Matt. v. 47, 18. Jolm x. 35. 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
Acts ii. 25— 31. 2 Peter, i. 21. 
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to rob them of their hope ; and in proportion 
to the value of the treasure must be the im- 
portance of its defence. Every article of the 
Christian faith is important^ but the most im- 
portant of all is that on which all the articles of 
the Christian faith rest, as upon their founda- 
tion ; andj without doubt, to a Protestant, that is 
the credibility and Divine authority of the Bible. 
That therefore is the point to which the most 
earnest attention of all who love the Bible, ought 
to be directed with one heart and mind. But 
this is far from being the case. Believers, mem- 
bers of the same Church, are divided^ even 
alienated from each other about points of doc- 
trine, or it may be about forms and theories, 
which, however important — and doubtless truth 
on every subject is important — ^mustbe admitted 
to be secondary to that upon which our faith 
rests : and thus whilst they are warring upon 
each other, the very foundations of the common 
faith are being sapped by an enemy, or rather by 
enemies. The Rationalist and the Romanizer 
appear at first sight to be at the greatest possible 
distance from each other. But they have a 
common bond of union, and a common interest, 
the overthrow of the authority of the Bible — 
and they have a common spirit of bitter perse- 
cution, and they have a similarity of object, the 
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establishment of their own authority. The 
Romanist says, Believe the Church, that is, the 
Priest. — The Rationalist, Believe the theologian. 
By neither is the laity allowed an opinion. Na- 
turally. The only source whence the majority 
of laymen can form an independent and reason- 
able opinion on matters of religion is the Bible. 
The Romanist says, It is unintelligible with- 
out the Church. The Rationalist, that it can- 
not be understood without Theology — and adds, 
that even if it could, it is no authority. The 
laity must therefore submit to authority on one 
side or other, or give themselves over to unbe- 
lief, or worldliness, or both. Both equally lead 
to spiritual bondage. 

In exhibiting the form of this opposition to 
revelation and revealed Truth now spreading, 
reference has been made to two celebrated 
German writers, simply because it is from 
Germany directly or indirectly, that this 
error is now returning to us. It is not meant to 
insinuate that it is a peculiarity of the German 
mind. The seeds of evil went hence to Germany, 
and in Germany at present the most vigorous 
opposition is by some offered to its diffusion. 
Speaking of the 18th century^ Miinscher, in an 
extraordinary passage of his Manual of Church 
History, says '*The English Theologians distin- 
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guished themselves by more extensive acquire- 
ments and a freer judgment; and their contro- 
versy with the Deists occasioned them to give 
up as untenable, many doctrines still considered 
important in other countries. The Latitudina- 
rians pronounced many tenets of the Church 
system unimportant. Thomas Burnet (died 
1715) wished Christian doctrine to be taught 
simply according to the Bible^ without regard 
to Church opinions. Samuel Clarke (died 1729) 
unfolded the doctrine concerning God with 
approbation, but experienced opposition to his 
new theory of the Trinity. Daniel Whitby also 
expressedmany deviating opinions, (died 1726), 
but none so curious as Henry Dodwell, (died 
1711). William Derham (died 1735), occupied 
himself with useful physico-theological medi- 
tations. William Warburton (died 1768), and 
Conyers Middleton, (died 1750), were engaged 
in controversies, on account of several peculiar 
opinions. John Taylor, (died 1761), and 
Arthur Ashley Sykes, (died 1757), attempted 
to give another form to the Divine atonement*; 
the latter, and Hugh Farmer, (died 1787), 
sought to correct the doctrine concerning 
demons. By means of these men and their 
controversies, the spirit of enquiry was kept 
alive, and many new and right views brought 
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* to light. Thomas Stackhouse, (died 1752), 

* furnished a complete system of the doctrine of 

* religion. 

' By the use of the writings of the English 
^ divines, by regard to the spreading Deism, by 

* improved Bible-interpretation and philosophy, 

* and by a freer cultivation of history, a consider- 

* able change was effected in the system of doc- 
' trine, which extended as well to the matter, as 
' to the manner of teaching." (See also his 
Dogmengeschichte, Vol. i. p. 98.) 

To the influence of English writers, these 
Germans themselves partly ascribe the rise of 
that system which now asks us to renounce 
revelation ; and no doubt there is some truth in 
the charge. The Deistic writers of England 
were the forerunners of the Rationalists in Ger- 
many. But Rationalism is in all countries the 
offspring of the natural enmity of the carnal 
mind to God. When driven out from the 
darkness of superstition, unregenerate man 
cannot bear the presence and interposition of 
the Almighty. Popery interposed Christ's vicar, 
and the Virgin Mary, and saints, and angels 
and martyrs — Rationalism interposes the works 
of God, nature, reason, and philosophy, to 
escape direct communication with their Creator. 
The hope of the former is the subjugation of 

F 
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the world under Christ's representative^ and 
therefore the advent of Christ indefinitely post- 
poned to leave room for the Church. Of the 
latter, the continuance of the world for ever as 
it is at present. Ever new discoveries in science 
— ever new developments of the intellectual 
powers — immutability of the laws of nature, 
and therefore no advent at all — no resurrection 
— no judgment — God for ever excluded from 
his own world to make way for the supremacy 
of intellect. 

The Gentile mind is weary of the Scriptural 
manna — nauseates the instruction of Jewish 
Apostles and prophets — longs for and endeavours 
to attain to its old heathen liberty. It is not 
intended therefore to describe Rationalism as 
peculiarly German. There were Naturalists in 
Italy, so-called Philosophers in France, as well 
as Deists in England. But whatever its 
origin, the deadliness of its influence is the 
same. By whatever name it may be called, its 
efiect is to annihilate the authority of God's 
word — to infidelize the whole mass, or to make 
the teachers of Christianity mere deceivers, 
whose theological scheme is totally different from 
the religion of the people ; having one doctrine 
for the cathedral and the study, and another 
for the pulpit — talking of the word of God and 
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the Son of God, and the Spirit of God with their 
lips, and in their hearts rejecting all faith in 
them as popular error; having a non-natural 
sense for the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, as others have for the peculiar doc- 
trines of Protestantism. Far better to renounce 
the Christian faith at once, and to get rid of 
Theologians as well as Priests. Wretched will 
be the supremacy and glory of intellect and 
science, if it leave us destitute of good faith, 
integrity, and common honesty. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS, BY DE. STRAUSS. 

• 

Why should I endeavour to avoid it ? It is 
almost in spite of myself that after a long delay 
I am induced to write upon this subject. The 
more I reflect upon it, the more weighty I feel 
the engagement I have made to investigate the 
questions lately propounded by the German 
theology. How can I condense in a few hastily 
written pages^ what ought to be the study of a 
whole life? Why put forth for the amuse- 
ment of a contemptuous public, problems 
hitherto shut up in the enclosure of the Schools ? 
Is it possible^ in a discussion of such impor- 
tance, to set forth with impartiality^ objections 
and replies ? And if I fail in this first condition^ 
shall I not draw down upon myself the greatest 
reproaches ? For, in fine^ I cannot lose sight 
of the fact that this question is not a mere 
literary dispute — ^but concerns that book which 

* From the Bevue dea deux Mondes : vol. xvi. p. 585, etc. 
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to most persons is nourishment, strength, hope^ 
and in a word — ^life itself. I am not one of 
those to whom a metaphysical formula is a sufE- 
cient compensation for any damage that may 
be occasioned ; and if amongst my readers, there 
be but one really believing soul, I hold him to 
be more worthy of consideration than all that 
soul-less crowd, who living neither in religion, 
nor philosophy, nor even in poetry, their exis- 
tence in truth is a void. 

On the other hand, when a question of fun- 
damental importance lays hold of, agitates, 
absorbs all the leading minds of a neighbouring 
country, — philosophers, historians, linguists, 
theologians, — when this dispute has produced a 
number of works more or less remarkable, so 
that the whole of society has been mixed up 
with it — is it allowable in such circumstances 
to maintain a politic silence ? Is it even to be 
desired that all this discussion should be stifled, 
for fear of adding doubt to doubt ? Or is it 
not rather the time, when, an intestine war- 
fare having broken out in the public mind, 
it is necessary that the subject of the dispute 
should be more and more exposed, in order 
that the opinions of all should gradually take 
a part in the conflict? Suppose that Chris- 
tianity itself were called in question ? Must 
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it not be decided by the conscience of the chris- 
tian world ? * 

In this alternative^ time and space equally 
failing me, what remains for me to do, when a 
whole volume would scarcely be sufficient for 
the task ? To clear up the state of the ques- 
tion, to call to it the attention of candid men 
of different persuasions, without attempting to 
impose my opinion upon the reader, to place 
him in a position to judge, if not of the ground 
of these disputes, at least of the general spirit 
which prevails ; reconciling the respect due to 
authority, with the search after truth : such is 
the problem which is to be resolved in these 
pages. 

It will be readily admitted that the habit of 
depreciating the influence of Protestantism, is 
become one of the common places of the rhe- 

* Whilst the Reformed religion is subjected to a prodigious 
crisis, i9 it not incredible that we should have at Paris no fsMmlty 
of Protestant theology to take part in the movement by a strict 
discussion ? Is it possible that we are limited to the pages of a 
periodical ? The important disputes of modem criticism, respect- 
ing the Scriptures and the history of the Church, are they to be 
concluded without a word being said by France, which established 
the system of exegesis under Louis XIV? If it is our orthodoxy 
which retains us, is it not evident that the application of reason 
to religious questions is a thousand times preferable to indifference, 
and that there are times when to live, we must combat? If it is 
philosophic disdain, I have not a word to say. For this evil, I 
know of no remedy. 
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How then can we account for the prodigious re- 
nown of a work^ which seems to be compounded 
of the spoils of others ? I reply that this re- 
nown arises precisely from the fact that the new 
system rests upon all which has preceded it^ 
and that its want of originality in its details is 
what constitutes the strength of the whole. If 
this work had appeared to be the conception 
of a single man^ so many minds would not at 
once have taken alarm. But when it was seen 
as the necessary consequence of almost all the 
labours beyond the Rhine during fifty years^ 
and that every one had brought a stone to this 
gloomy sepulchre, the learning of Germany 
trembled and recoiled before its own work. 
This is what has been passing in that country 
during the last three years. 

In fact, if for a moment we trace the spirit 
which has reigned in philosophy^ in criticism 
and in history, we shall only be surprised that 
this consequence has been so long in making 
its appearance. We cannot fail to see that Dr. 
Strauss has had pfecursors in each of the lite- 
rary chiefs which have shone during the last 
half century, and that it was impossible that a 
system so often predicted should not at last 
arise. 

When the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury was replaced in the world by that of Ger- 
maDy, it might have been thought that that 
which had been destroyed by Voltaire, was 
about to be re-established by Kant and Goethe. 
Was it possible that their spiritualism should 
end in the same result as his sensualism. Surely 
not. Whoever had asserted it would have been 
thought insane. How many persons flattered 
themselves with the idea, that Christianity was 
about to be completely re-established by the 
new system of metaphysics ! Philosophy itself 
seemed to partake of the illusion^ and firmly to 
believe that she had made her peace with real 
religion. The truth is, that she contented her- 
self with changing the blunted weapons of the 
last century, and shifted the quarrel to fresh 
ground. This plainly appears in Kant's work 
on religion, which still serves as the ground- 
work of almost all the innovations of our 
times. What are the sacred writings in the 
eyes of the philosopher of Konigsburg? A 
collection of moral allegories, a sort of popular 
commentary on the laws of virtue. Christ 
himself is no more than an ideal being, float- 
ing solitarily in the human mind. Besides, 
the resurrection being withdrawn from this 
pretended Christianity^ there remained, in 
truth, only a religion of death, a gospel of mere 
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by its voice to complain^ that the Gospel has 
carried oflF the world from it by surprise. The 
jealousy of the ancient regime still appears in 
these accusations^ and there is as it were a 
classic reminiscence of the deities of Rome and 
of Athens in the whole of this system, which 
was that of the English school as well as of the 
encyclopedists. 

This mode of attack has scarcely been seen 
in Germany, except in the writings of Lessing, 
who moreover has transformed it with supreme 
authority. By his Letters and his Defence of 
the " Fragmens d'un inconnu," * he seemed for 
a time to lead his country towards the foreign 
doctrines. But this was only an experiment 
which was not adapted to the real mind of 
Germany. She was to fall by other means. 
These fragments remained scattered like the 
thoughts of an infidel Pascal, and the monu- 
ment of doubt was left as incomplete as the 
monument of faith had been. 

The man who in our times has had the greatest 
influence in Germany, is neither Kant, nor Less- 
ing, nor Frederick the Great ; it is Benedict Spi- 
nosa. Here is the spirit which we encounter at 

* The author was Reimarus. Lessing first published them 
under the title of—* Fragments, by an unknown, taken from the 
Library of WolfenbUttel.' 
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the foundation of her poetry, of her criticism, of 
her philosophy, of her theology, like the great 
tempter under the spreading tree of knowledge. 
Goethe,* Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, to 
name only the masters, are the fruit of his works. 
Especially if we read his treatise on theology and 
his astonishing letters to Oldembourg, we shall 
there find the germ of all the propositions lately 
sustained in the German exegesis. With him 
especially originated the interpretation of the 
Bible by natural phenomena. He had some- 
where said ; " All that is related in the book of 
revelation, is in conformity with the established 
laws of the universe.'' A certain school seized 
with avidity upon this principle. To those who 
wished to remain suspended in this scepticism, 
it offered the immense advantage of preserving 
all the doctrines of revelation, by means of a 
reserve or a preliminary explanation. The 
Gospel did not cease to be a code of divine 
morality ; the sincerity of no one was called in 

* If we would have an idea of the creed of the author of Faust, 
we may judge of it by the following extract — which has been 
cited by M. Tholuck in the preface of his * Defence of the Chris- 
tian Faith/ It is from thence I borrow them : ** You consider, 
wrote Goethe to Lavater, " the Gospel as truth the most divine. 
For myself, even a voice from heaven would not persuade me that 
water bums, that fire freezes, or that the dead can rise. I hold 
it all rather as a blasphemy against the great God and against 
his revelation in nature.** * Lavater^s Correspondence, 178." 

6 
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question. The sacred history soared above all 
controversy. What more? It was needful only 
to acknowledge once for all, that what is now 
presented to us by tradition as a supernatural 
phenomenon, as a miracle, was in reality only 
an ordinary circumstance, magnified originally 
by the surprise of the senses, sometimes an 
error in the text, sometimes a mark of the copy- 
ist, more frequently a prodigy which never ex- 
isted but in the secrets of the grammar or of the 
rhetoric of the East. We can scarcely imagine 
the efforts which have been made thus to re- 
duce the Gospel to the proportions of a moral 
history. It was deprived of its aureola, to pre- 
serve it under an appearance of mediocrity. 
What was narrow in this system easily became 
ridiculous in its application ; for it is more 
easy to reject the Gospel, than to reduce it to 
the level of a manual of practical philosophy. 
The pen which wrote the Provincial Letters, 
would be requisite to lay bare all the strange 
results of this theology. According to it, the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil was nothing 
more than a poisonous plant, probably a machi- 
ned tree beneath which the first man fell 
asleep. As for the luminous appearance of the 
face of Moses on the side of Mount Sinai, it 
was a natural effect of electricity. The vision 
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of Zechariah was occasioned by the smoke of 
the candles in the temple ; the magi, with their 
offerings of myrrh, gold, and incense, — three 
foreign merchants who brought some ornaments 
to the infant at Bethlehem ; the star which 
went before them, a servant carrying a torch j 
the angels, in the scene of the temptation, a 
caravan which passed through the desert with 
provisions ; the two young men clothed in white 
in the sepulchre, an illusion produced by a linen 
dress ; the transfiguration, a storm. This sys- 
tem, it will be seen, faithfully retained the 
whole body of the history : it only suppressed the 
soul of it. It was the application of the theology 
of Spinosa in the narrowest sense, after the ex- 
ample of those who see in his metaphysics only 
the apotheosis of brute matter. There re- 
mained of Christianity only a mis-shapen skele- 
ton, and philosophy learnedly demonstrated, in 
the presence of this corpse, that nothing is 
more easy to conceive than life, and that with a 
little good will it would do as much. Had the 
human race then been the dupe for two thou- 
sand years of an optical appearance, of a meteor, 
of an ignis fatuis, or of the conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter in the sign of Pisces ? It 
would seem so. However, this kind of in- 
terpretation, evident as it appeared, was yet 

G 2 
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not naturally adapted to the German genius. 
It might for a time be adopted in that country 
in favor of the maxims of morality with which it 
was mingled^ but it was not the species of in- 
credulity which suited it. 

In order to convert Germany to incredulity, 
a system was necessary which, concealing scep- 
ticism beneath a form of belief^ taking a long 
circuit before arriving at its object, resting on 
imagination, on poetry, on spirituality, appeared 
to transfigure that over which it threw a shade, 
to build up that which it destroyed, to assert 
that which it denied. Now all these features 
are found in the allegorical system of interpre- 
ting Scripture, or in the phrase of the seven- 
teenth century, in the substitution of a mystical 
for the literal sense ; for, that which was origi- 
nally the hidden principle of the Reforma- 
tion, is precisely that which appears in open 
daylight in the theological disputes beyond the 
Rhine. 

This system, which is the only one attended 
with any real danger to the faith of Germany, 
is derived chiefly from Origen. This great man 
was one of the first who admitted a double 
meaning in the facts related in the New Testa- 
ment. He recognised the historical truth of 
most of the events contained in the sacred 
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writings.* But, according to him, these same 
events possessed also a mystical meaning ; so 
that these two descriptions of truths, the one 
historical, the other moral, existed at the same 
time. The whole of the middle ages followed 
in this track, the facts of the Gospel history 
were interpreted by the schoolmen, as a species 
of parables, yet without their ceasing to hold 
them as true. Nevertheless there was an 
imminent danger concealed in this doctrine, 
since after speculating upon facts as if they 
were but figures, there was but a step to be 
made to attach the ideal sense only, and for the 
allegory to be always ready to supersede the 
history. The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life, this is the principle of Origen. But who 
does not see that in its turn the spirit growing 
may kill and displace the letter ? This is the 
history of all the idealist philosophy in its rela- 
tions with positive faith. 

If we look cloesly into the theology of Pascal, 
we find that it tended this way, and that this 
was the true abyss which was open before him. 
In the volume of his Thoughts, the Old Testa- 
ment consists only of figures. The law, the 
sacrifices, the kingdoms, are but emblems, not 

* See especially chapters 18, 19, 20, of book IV, and his work 
on PrincipUs^ and bis treatise against Celsus. 
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realities : the truth itself^ amongst the Jews is 
but a shadow or picture. The Babylonians are 
sins, Egypt is iniquity. When I read over these 
pages, I always seem to behold a man under- 
mining the foundations of his palace in order 
the better to establish himself in it ; for is it 
not manifest that in thus transforming the Old 
Testament, we are prepared to alter the New ? 
and if the Mosaic ritual was only a figure of the 
true religion, who is to prevent me from saying 
the same of Christianity ? Deprive the Gospel 
of its real foundation which is in the ancient 
law, and what remains ? A symbol suspended 
in vacuo. Certainly the consequences of this 
theology, which was also in some respects 
that of Fenelon, would soon have appeared in 
France ; * but they were violently cut short by 
the eighteenth century, which, in changing the 
principles of philosophy, changed also the forms 
of scepticism. 

* It should not be forgotten that it was in the most brilliant time 
of Louis XIV, that the critical examination of the Scriptures was 
first established by a Frenchman, Richard Simon a father of the 
Oratoire. He was rewarded for his talent by the persecution of 
his contemporaries. Despair led him to burn secretly his remain- 
ing manuscripts ; he did not long surrive the sacrifice. After all 
the labours of the German schools which have restored and justly 
proclaimed him their precursor, his works are still chefs (Tceuvre. 
See his * Critical History of the Old and New Testaments,' his 
* Select Letters,' &c. See also Credner. Introduction to the New 
Testament, p. 31. 
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These consequences were fully deduced only 
in Germany, which on this side at least, adheres 
to Pascal. The system of mystical interpreta- 
tion once adopted, it was easy to foresee what 
would follow. The sacred history has lost 
ground, in proportion as the empire of allegory 
has spread. Its continual progress may be dis- 
tinguished, like that of a flood which ends by 
devouring everything. In 1790 Eichorn admits 
a3 emblematic, only the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. He contents himself with establishing 
the duality of Elohim and of Jehovah, and of 
showing in the God of Moses a sort of Hebrew 
Janus with double face. A few years only 
passed away when in 1803 appeared the My- 
thology of the Bible, by Bauer. This method 
of resolving facts into moral ideas, at first 
limited to the Old Testament, soon passed these 
bounds, and as was natural, was applied to the 
New. In 1806, the venerable ecclesiastical 
counsellor Daub said in his Theorems of 
Theology: '* If you except all that relates to 
angels, to demons, and to miracles, there is 
scarcely any mythology in the Gospel.*' At that 
time, the accounts of the infancy of Christ were 
alone affected by the symboljp system. A short 
time afterwards, the first thirty years of the 
life of Jesus were equally converted into para- 
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bles ; his birth and his ascension, that is to say 
the beginning and the end, were alone pre- 
served in their literal meaning ; the whole re- 
maining body of history had been more or less 
sacrificed ; and even these remaining fragments 
of the sacred history, were not long before they 
were also transformed into fables. Moreover, 
each one introduced into this metamorphosis the 
character of his own mind. According to the 
school to which he belonged, the text of the 
evangelists was substituted by a mythology me- 
taphysical or moral, or juridical or simply ety- 
mological ; the most abstractive minds saw on 
the cross merely infinity suspended in the 
finite, or the ideal crucified in the real. Those 
who had attached themselves especially to the 
contemplation of the beautiful in religion, after 
having eloquently afiirmed, repeated, establish- 
ed, that Christianity is, par excellence^ the 
poetry of humanity, ended by recognising in 
the sacred writings, only a collection of frag- 
ments or rhapsodies of the eternal epic. Such 
was Herder towards the end of his life. It is 
in his later writings (for the earlier have quite 
a different character) that we have a full view of 
the manner in which, whether by poetry or by 
philosophy, religious truths are denaturalized ; 
how, without changing the names of things, a 
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new meaning is given to them, so effectually 
that at last the believer who thinks himself in 
possession of a dogma^ in reality has only a 
dithyrambe, an idyl, a moral lecture, or a scho- 
lastic abstraction, with whatever fine name it 
may be decorated. The influence of Spinosa 
is felt even here. It is he who had said, " I 
receive, according to the letter, the passion, the 
death, the burial of Christ, but his resurrection 
as an allegory. Caeterum Christi passionem, 
mortem et sepulturam tecum litteraliter accipio, 
ejusautem resurrectionem allegorice.'* * This 
idea having been promptly adopted, there soon 
remained not a moment of the life of Christ 
which had not been metamorphosed into symbol, 
into emblem, into figure, into myth, by some 
theologian. Neander himself, the most be- 
lieving of them all, extended this mode of in- 
terpretation to the vision of St. Paul in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Less scruple was felt in 
doing this, inasmuch as each thought that the 
point on which he was occupied was the only 
one which admitted this kind of criticism ; 
and moreover if any doubt remained in this re- 
spect, it was dissipated by the consideration, 
that after all, it was but the mortal part, and so 
to speak, the body of Christianity which was 

♦ Epistola, XXV. 
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terperiod to the criticism of the Scriptures; which 
in fact shortly took place^ and the same species 
of research, and the same frame of mind, which 
had led to the denial of the personality of Ho- 
mer, led also to the depreciation of that of Moses. 
M. De "Wette, one of the most celebrated theolo- 
gians of that time, was the first to enter upon this 
course. The first five books of the Bible he consi- 
ders as the epic of the Hebrew theocracy ; he re- 
gards them as containing no more truth than the 
epic of the Greeks. In the same manner that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are the joint produc- 
tions of the rhapsodists, so is the Pentateuch,* 
with the exception of the Decalogue, the con- 
tinuous and anonymous work of the priesthood. 
Abraham and Isaac are equally fabulous with 
Ulysses and Agamemnon, the king of men. As 
forthe journeys of Jacob, and the marriage of Re- 
becca, " a Canaanitish Homer," says the author, 
" could have invented nothing better." The 
departure from Egypt, the forty years in the de- 

* *' As far as relates to the Pentateuch, we may admit, as ac- 
knowledged and established by all the researches of our times, 
that the books of Moses are a collection of stray fragments, origin- 
ally independent of each other, and the work of diflFerent authors" 
(De Wette, professor of Theology at Basle.) The first results of 
his criticism appeared under the auspices and with an introduction 
by the ecclesiastical counsellor Griesbach, in 1806, under the title 
of an Introduction to the Old Testament. See especially Vol. 
II. pp. 94, 198,216,247. 
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sert, the seventy elders at the head of the 
tribes^ the complaints of Aaron^ and even 
the legislation on Mount Sinai, are no more 
than an incoherent series of independent poems 
and myths. The character only of these fic- 
tions is changed in each book, poetic in Genesis, 
juridical in Exodus, priestly in Leviticus, po- 
litical in Numbers, etymological, diplomatic, 
genealogical, but scarcely ever historical in 
Deuteronomy. The publications in which M. de 
Wette has developed this system have, like all 
his works, the merit of a clearness which cannot 
be too highly appreciated, especially in his 
own country. The result of his researches is 
never hidden under a metaphysical disguise ; a 
disciple of the eighteenth century could not have 
written with greater precision. The author fore- 
sees that his mode of criticism will ultimately 
be applied to the New Testament ; but far from 
being shaken by this idea as might be expected, 
he concludes with the same calmness as Schleier* 
macher ; " Happy,'' said he, after having page 
after page torn up the ancient law, "happy 
were our ancestors, who, still unpractised in 
the art of exegesis, believed simply, faithfully 
all that they taught. History lost thereby, but 
religion gained. I have not invented the criti- 
cism; but since it has commenced its work, 
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appeared in an obscure manner, with 
vilege, the History of the Life ofJesi 
Strauss, lecturer in the Evangelical i 
logical seminary of Tiibigen. Alth 
mind of the public might certainly have 
this denouement^ the effect was sosuddc 
trical^ so unheard of^ that contrary to 
custom in such matters, the Prussia 
ment consulted the protestant clergy; 
it was not expedient to prohibit this ¥ 
dominions. The celebrated Neande 
the most elevated minds and the mos 
in the reformed church, was charged 
reply. He stated that the work refer 
examination, struck, it was true, t 
grounds of his faith ; but that nevert 
desired that liberty should not be den 
adversary, and that discussion alone s 
cide between truth and error. A rep! 
of this doubly venerable man, who op 
manner glorious for the church, the tr< 
conflict which ensued. 

What then was this book, which in 
of theological novelties, disconcerted 
audacious ? As I have already exp] 
was the consequence of premises L 
during half a century. The author fo: 
time placed in juxta position the mos 
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to have formed. The narrowness of his con- 
ceptions ; his uncompromising disposition ; his 
energetic character, rendered him incapable of 
understandings much less of prophecying the 
coming of Jesus. Moreover, according to the 
author, if Jesus submitted to receive baptism, it 
is a proof that he did not then believe himself 
to be the Messiah. At the most he followed 
with the crowd the teaching of John, and drew 
from thcDce some of the maxims of the Esse- 
nes. A very just observation has been made 
on this point * that if there is in this transaction 
a fabulous personage, it is not the one whose 
life was passed amidst the people who surround- 
ed him, saw and heard him, but rather the 
solitary who, covered with goat-skins, wandering 
far from towns, concealed himself from his own 
disciples, and left his traces only on the sands 
of the desert ; that consequently the story of 
St. John should be the myth and that of Jesus 
the history. 

* I have borrowed this idea from professor Ullman, in his ex- 
cellent work on Dr. Strauss. This refutation first appeared in the 
collection which he has set on foot in conjunction with M. 
Umbreit, and which has obtained much influence , ** Theological 
Studies and Criticisms." Under this unassuming title has appeared 
a species of encyclopaedia, in which the most vital questions of 
philosophy and of religious history, of oriental and Greek exegesis, 
are discussed by the most competent judges, with an extended 
eclecticism which seems to me derived from Schleiermacher him- 
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To continue. Did Jesus propose to himself 
an earthly or a heavenly kingdom ? The author 
replies : Christ hoped to reconquer the temporal 
sceptre of David^ but by means altogether divine. 
The legions of angels, the risen dead were to 
place his disciples on the twelve thrones of Israel. 
Moreover, as respects the old law, he rejected 
only the ritual, the external forms, the abuses of 
ceremonies* He adopted it in spirit, so that his 
mission was only negative; and he was for Mo- 
saism, almost what Luther was for Catholicism. 
Let us speak more clearly :. he had no inten- 
tion of extending his reformation beyond the 
Jewish people, in whose antipathy for strange 
nations he shared. With regard to his doc- 
trines, properly so called, the Scriptures preserve 
only a very partial representation of it, since his 
discourses, as given by the first three evange- 
lists are but incoherent fragments, a species of 
Mosaic work in which St. Matthew merely ex- 
celled the other two. The claim of Moses to 
the Decalogue had been disputed ; it was natural 

self. I do not think that a single copy of the " Studies ** has been 
brought to Paris, and yet it certainly is one of the most instruc- 
tive courses of reading which can be undertaken at the present 
time. Instead of constantly fighting against the fading shadows 
of the 18th century, why do not our French theologians apply 
themselves to these new combatants, whatever name they may 
bear? There where the battle is, there is life. 

I 
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that that of Christ should be so, to the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Lord's Prayer, which were 
assumed to be only a compilation of Hebrew, 
forms. There remains St. John; all depends 
upon this last bulwark. What is to be the 
determination ? The conclusion is not delayed ; 
this is it ; the discourses which St. John hands 
down are much more doubtful than the others. 
They must be considered as/r^e compositions, 
mixed with recollections of the Alexandrine 
schools. Thus to bring the question to a point, 
on one side we have Hebrew maxims, on the 
other sentences of the Greek philosophy. But 
in fact, the doctrine of Jesus, disappears as well 
as his person. No historic certainty, no au- 
thenticity, except in some fragments of polemics 
in his dispute with the Pharisees. The author 
recognizes, in these disputes, the tone and style 
of the rabbinical dialectics. 

The last part of the work, in which all the 
features of modern scepticism converge, intro- 
duces questions which we are more accustomed 
to see controverted in France. The model of 
this species of polemics is found in the cele- 
brated letter of Rousseau on Miracles ; but here 
the science is greater, the system quite different. 
The miracles of the Gospels are either parables 
afterwards mistaken for real narratives, or copies 
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of those of the Old Testament. The increase 
of the loaves recals the manna in the desert and 
the twenty loaves with which Elisha fed the 
people. The water changed into wine is a re- 
miniscence of the bitter waters changed by the 
prophet into fresh. Sometimes the New Tes- 
tament copies itself^ as in the sign of the barren 
fig-tree ; which is only the counterpart of a 
parable previously related. In conclusion, 
what is the transfiguration of Christ on Mount 
Tabor ? — A reflection ; a copy of that of Moses 
on Mount Sinai. — But the appearance of Jesus 
between Moses and Elijah, does it in itself in- 
dicate nothing particular ? Simply an allegory 
to signify that Jesus came to reconcile the law 
personified in one and the prophets represented 
by the other. It is not then as I thought, a trans-^ 
figuration of Christ ? Certainly not, but a trans- 
figuration of a christian idea. It remains to be 
seen where a catechism thus carried on will stop. 
To come to the passion. Here the author in 
reality admits nothing as historical, except the 
crucifix, which moreover reminds him of the 
brazen serpent suspended by Moses. To em- 
ploy his own language, the scenes which pre- 
cede the imprisonment are myths of the second 
degree in the Gospel by St. John, myths of 
the third degree in those by St. Matthew, St. 

I 2 
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Mark, and St. Luke. He takes his departure 
from this principle, that the old law nowhere 
announces a suffering Messiah ; that the figures 
which have heen drawn from Isaiah apply to 
the prophets in general, not to the person of 
Christ, of whom the Old Testament on the 
contrary, always announces and heightens 
the earthly triumph. Their minds beibg filled 
with the presence of their beloved master, the 
apostles beheld him in characters of flame under 
each of the symbols in the Bible ; they naturally 
and inevitably applied to him everything which 
could be turned from its literal sense ; they de- 
ceived themselves. As a consequence of such a 
delusion, they supposed after the occurrence of 
the event, and then persuaded themselves, that 
Christ really had previously announced his death, 
his resurrection, his re-appearance. Hence 
the prophecies which were attributed to him by 
the evangelists. The scene in the garden of 
Olives, the bloody sweat, the agony on the 
cross ; what more ? the cup conveyed to him 
by the angel I what can be said of this infinite 
suffering ? A plagiarism of part of the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah. The deep presentiment, 
which lays hold of every creature, even the vilest, 
on the point of perishing, is found wanting in 
Jesus Christ. The two thieves belong to Isaiah ; 
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the parted garment, the nailed hands and 
feet, the piercing of his side by the lance, the 
hyssop and vinegar, even the thirst on the cross, 
the whole of them, as well as the last words of 
Jesus when dying, £li lama sabacthani, are 
taken, word for word, from the 69th and the 22nd 
Psalms,* which Dr. Strauss considers classic in 
everything respecting the passion. To which 
he adds that one only of the evangelists makes 
mention of the presence of the mother of Christ 
at the foot of the cross, and that this circum- 
stance, if true, would not have been overlooked 
by the others. Here, I must avow, I can nei- 
ther excuse nor conceive how the author could 
stop in the midst of these scenes to say, in 
speaking of St. John's account of the passion ; 
*' The narrative of the scene does honour to 
the ingenious and animated style of the writer.^' 
At these words do we not seem to see the figure 
of Voltaire rise up and applaud, or rather would 
not such cruelty have astonished even him ? Be 
it as it may, the coolness of the author does not 
fail him in the succeeding scenes. Certainly 
no one but a learned German could have in- 
vestigated with such imperturbability in which 

* M. Ewald places this 22nd Psalm shortly before the capti- 
vity, in the time of Jeremiah. Page 162 of the poetical books 
of the Old Testament, part II. 
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modern irony is inseparably united with the 
hyssop of Golgotha, whether Judas was an 
honest man misunderstood, as one theologian 
has pretended ; whether Christ was nailed both 
by the feet and the hands ; how many times he 
was athirst ; how many hours he remained on 
the cross ; how far the soldier's lance penetrated 
into his side j whether the blood and the water 
could have flowed from his open wound ; sup- 
posing that Jesus had left the sepulchre after a 
long faint, in what place this dying Divinity 
took refuge ; whether, as is seriously proposed 
by the celebrated professor of dogmatic theology 
Paulus, Christ, escaped from the tomb^ died of 
a slow fever, occasioned by the wounds of the 
cross, or whether he survived his passion, twenty 
seven years, labouring in solitude for the welfare 
of mankind, as M. Brennesche has said in his 
dissertation ; and in conclusion, on what soli- 
tary couch, at a distance from friends and ene- 
mies, the God-man concluded his life. This 
part of the work has the odious precision of a 
judicial process. M. Strauss seems here to 
deviate from his system of myths, and to make 
a concession to an opposing school, when he 
admits that the idea of the resurrection origi- 
nated in a vision which appeared to the disciples, 
similar to that which St. Paul witnessed on the 
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route to Damascus ; he thinks moreover that this 
idea cojuld be fully developed only in Galilee, 
at a distance from the sepulchre, and the mor- 
tal remains of Christ, The ascension reminds 
him of that of Enoch, and of the flaming horses 
of Elijah, whichj he says^ to be conformed to the 
milder character of Jesus, were transformed into 
clouds, of the apotheosis of Hercules, of Romulus^ 
&c. Here you have this book in its elements and 
in its frightful nakedness ; if the analysis were to 
be recommenced, courage would fail me to do it. 
Nevertheless, this is not all; the author in 
concluding, inquires what would be the result 
if this doctrine were generally adopted by the 
clergy. What is the minister to do, who is 
convinced that the Gospel is a mythology ? 
The speculative preacher, which is the name 
he gives to this strange personage^ has four 
courses open before him. First, he may retain 
this doctrine to himself, and continue to instruct 
the people conformably to the letter of the 
Scripture. Secondly, he may, in relating the 
sacred history, understand in himself by a tacit 
translation, the abstractions and the system of 
myths ; for example, whilst he is speaking of 
the resurrection of Golgotha, he should secretly 
think of the universal regeneration of ideas, or 
again, in preaching aloud on the Virgin Mary, 
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present to his own mindi Nature, the visible 
virgin, the eternal mother of all things. But 
this method would incur the risk of recalling 
the mental reservations of F. Bauny, and not- 
withstanding the circuit of intention, it comes 
under the first division. Thirdly, the sacred 
orator may openly endeavour to destroy the 
popular belief, and to transform it into specula- 
tion. Fourthly, (for the preceding method is 
not without its difficulties,) there remains only 
for the speculative preacher to descend from the 
pulpit and leave the Church ; these also are the 
last words of the author. 

If it is now asked what would be the effect of 
this work on the mind of an impartial man, 
supposing that one could be found who was im- 
partial on these subjects, I will answer without 
circumlocution. To pretend that this book can 
be judged conclusively by the analysis which I 
have presented, would be to take an unfair 
advantage of its not having been translated into 
our language. The spirit of no work, whether 
of philosophy, of art, or of criticism, can be thus 
re-produced in a few lines ; much more circum- 
spection is required than is generally supposed. 
How much are these difficulties increased when 
the subject is the work of a foreigner ! Entirely 
occupied with laying bare the author's results, I 
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have unavoidably neglected the shadings down, 
the qualifications^ the preliminary steps, and 
above all, the array of proofs, v\rhich never fail 
him. In spite of myself, I shall have taken up the 
most striking points which best exhibit the gene- 
ral spirit of the school, at the risk of leavingin the 
shade some of the peculiar features of the writer. 
His penetration amidst the multitude of details, 
his sincere love of truth, even the success of his 
comment in many points ; the stoicism of a 
style, true and clear, which, freed from the jar- 
gon of the schools, goes direct to its object, 
and which some of his adversaries have com- 
pared to that of Lessing ; his decision, his inde- 
pendent spirit, his hardness itself which makes 
him plunge like a pointed steel into the bowels 
of things, when others would have stayed at the 
surface ; in fine his rare and profound erudition ; 
these are what no man of sense will deny him. 
He has rendered the frightful service of feeling, 
of sounding, of enlarging the open wound of our 
time, with more vigor, logic, and intrepidity 
than any one else ; so that even indifierence itself 
has shuddered and raised itself on its couch 
with a cry ; and when we take this book, so 
mournful, so icy, so cutting, we must repeat the 
expression of her who said when piercing her 
own heart — " It is not painful.*' 
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With the same desire of being faithful, I 
must observe^ that from the opening of the 
history^ it is clearly seen that the system is 
prepared beforehand ; that it does not necessa- 
rily arise out of the facts ; that on the contrary, 
the author, with the strong intention of subduing 
everything to it, will be turned by no obstacle ; 
that he is thereby drawn into a logical intole- 
rance which seems to be a kind of fanaticism, 
and resembles, but with more sang froid and 
maturity, the exterminating spirit of Dupuis 
and Volney. I have even serious reasons for 
believing, that when the first heat of discussion 
has subsided, he will not fail to admit the jus- 
tice of this criticism. Another reproach which 
I shall bring against this work — ^for the German 
critics have not sufficiently insisted upon it, — ^is, 
that the power of intellect, the truly prodigious 
knowledge of books seem to have stifled all feel- 
ing of reality. In the midst of this absolute ne- 
gation of all vitality, you are tempted to ask 
yourself, whether your own personal impressions 
are not also perchance a copy of some stray 
passage in the book of fate, and whether your 
own existence will not presently be contested 
you as the plagiarism of some unknown history. 
As soon as the author meets with an account 
which departs in the least from the ordinary 
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course of things^ he declares that the narrative 
contains no historic truths and can only be a 
myth. Now is it not to impoverish and ruin 
both nature and thought, thus to place them 
bodily on this Procrustean bed ? To receive as 
genuine only those impressions which are con- 
formable to the present inert state of society, — 
is this not strangely to restrict the heart of man ? 
Are we then so sure of being in all things the 
standard of what is possible? What miracles take 
place in the human soul, which the knowledge 
of books will never teach us ! How much are 
enthusiasm, and love, and revolutions, above our 
greatest masters 1 How much do they make 
us acquainted with, of which all the libraries in 
the world would leave us ignorant ! I feel that 
I must make this clearer by an example ; here 
is one : 

It is taken from the first meeting of Christ 
with his disciples, on the border of the sea of 
Galilee. M. Strauss, seeing how promptly 
Jesus leads the apostles with a word, makes this 
apparently judicious reflection : that it is strange 
that Christ did not make trial of these men be- 
fore selecting them ; that it is still more incre- 
dible that they, without long acquaintance with 
him, without having learned to know him by 
experience, should have left their houses, their 
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country^ their business, their families, to follow 
him in his preaching ; that, there is moreover a 
manifest contradiction between this ready obe- 
dience and the doubts to which they were after- 
wards subject. From this and similar reasoning 
he concludes, that this pretended meeting of 
Christ with his disciples is but an allegory, a 
figure invented thirty years afterwards, in imi- 
tation of the meeting of the prophet Elijah and 
his follower Elisha. 

I ask in turn, why place to the account of 
imitation and pharisaic erudition, what explains 
itself so fully and so naturally in the evangelist's 
narrative ? Who does not see on one side the 
authority of Jesus, the power belonging to his 
features, to his voice, to his manner, to his mys- 
terious words, and on the other, fishermen 
seized by this speech, attracted, subjugated, 
fascinated by the greatness which appeared 
amongst them ? Is it not thus that enthusiasm 
lays hold of the mind, and that men give them- 
selves up to others ? Is it as the German doctor 
supposes, by a slow and progressive experience 
of the master's superiority, or rather by a 
sudden impulse, by an unpremeditated excite- 
ment, by an entire abandonment of self to the 
will, the looks, the thought of another ? Who 
has not known instances of this nature, I say 
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not merely in public life, but also in private life, 
even in the most obscure, which seldom passes 
without being enlightened for a day, or at least 
for an hour, by one of these extraordinary illu- 
minations ? And the miracles of friendship, 
of heroism, is it experience, is it long acquaint- 
ance, which produces them ? Is it not rather 
the affair of a moment in which all is either lost 
or gained. " The disciples felt doubts the fol- 
lowing moment,'' say you ? Another proof 
that this is fact, reality, history. What more 
natural than a re-action after the excess of en- 
thusiasm ? These are features which are in- 
vented neither by poetic tradition or by mytho- 
logy. These are truly men, not myths. For 
myself, I must admit, that in spite of the 
influence of the times, I still cannot read this 
portion of the Gospel without hearing with the 
fishermen of Galilee, the real sound of this voice 
which says ; " Arise and walk, and go to the 
ends of the earth ; '' so much is there of genuine, 
heart-stirring enthusiasm ! This is the^a^ lux of 
the christian genesis ; the movement which origi- 
nates all the rest. At these words you hear the 
disciples rise up and scatter before them the old 
order of things, the Roman empire rises up on 
its seat and follows the impulse, then the church, 
then the councils, then the papacy, then the 
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reformation, and this movement spreading from 
age to age,from generation to generation, arrives 
at last without interruption, as far as yourselves. 
Another example. I choose it because it 
furnishes in itself an excellent sample of the 
author's customary style. It is the scene of 
Christ's temptation in the desert. M. Strauss 
commences by shewing the difficulties, the im- 
probabilities, the fictions which are united in 
the gospels : a fast of forty days, the appear- 
ance of Satan in a bodily form, Jesus, carried 
first to the pinnacle of the temple, afterwards 
to a mountain, whence all the kingdoms of the 
earth are visible, the legion of angels which 
bring him food from heaven. He opposes suc- 
cessfully the natural explanations which have 
hitherto been given of these circumstances ; he 
proves that this scene is neither a vision, nor a 
dream, nor a parable. Especially he has no 
difficulty in shewing that Satan was not a Pha- 
risee in disguise, sent to invite Jesus to join in 
a conspiracy against the Romans. This refu- 
tation completed, he opens the Old Testament* 
He there finds all the features of the scene re- 
lated in the New. Moses, Elijah, fasting forty 
days in the desert ; Satan, during forty years, 
tennpting the people of Israel. This number of 
forty thus repeated, this temptation of the peo- 
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pie who also called themselves the children of 
Godt the angels who furnished food to Elijah^ 
are these not the principal features, or the pat- 
terns of the relation copied at a later period by 
christian tradition from the books of the old 
law ? This scene therefore has no reality in it, 
no historic basis. It does not correspond with 
any period in the real life of Christ. 

This analysis seems complete. There is 
wanting in my opinion, an important part, 
which is a closer examination of the interior 
life of Christ. Jesus has just been baptized* He 
makes his mission known for the first time. At 
the point of completing this revelation, he with- 
draws into the desert. Who can know the 
agony, the strife, the enemies within, which in 
the solitude assailed this new Jacob, wrestling 
with the unknown angel ? Before declaring 
war with the whole of visible nature, before 
throwing humanity into the future, as a world 
in a new orbit, who knows whether he did not 
hesitate in his mind, — whether the whole of the 
past did not rise up before him like an ambus- 
cade ; — whether the mute universe, clothed with 
its borrowed splendour, did not with an hundred 
voices call on him to prostrate himself and 
adore, instead of opposing it ; whether his 
thoughts did not carry him on their wings to 
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the summit of the temple and of the Holy 
Mount ; whether he did not thence see at his 
feet| on one side the kingdoms of the world, 
with their people bowing down in submission, 
and on the other the immeasurable empire of 
thought, with the passion and the cross, instead 
of the sceptre of Judah ? Who knows whether 
he did not, at this moment, feel in anticipation, 
the bloody sweat of Gethsemane, and whether in 
the extremity of suffering, he had not already 
cried out, in the prospect of the world risen up 
against him : " My Father ! My Father ! why 
hast thou forsaken me ? '' Now, if doubt could 
approach him, assuredly Satan then reigned 
amidst the gloom. This history then would not 
be so visionary as is pretended. On the contrary, 
it would concern what was most intimate, that is 
to say most real in the life of Jesus. Raised 
up from that mortal depression, internal light 
reappears to him. The heavens re-open. In 
that moment Christ recovers himself until Cal- 
vary. The legions of immaculate angels descend 
into his heart. They complete, with celestial 
nourishment, the restoration of his spirit, wea- 
ried with the combat. What is there impossible 
in all this ? where is the imitation ? what part is 
fabulous ? and how can we form any idea of 
the Gospels, without seeing in them a conti- 
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nual representation of the interior life and 
thoughts of Christ ? I stop here, for this 
point alone would carry me too far. 

At other times the author substitutes for the 
simplicity of the Scriptures^ an abstraction 
which seems to me strangely repugnant to their 
genius. Thus the meeting of Jesus with the Sa- 
maritan woman at the well, naturally carries him 
back to those of Eliezer and Rebecca, of Jacob 
and Rachel, of Moses and Zipporah. These 
resemblances strengthened, it is true, by several 
circumstances drawn from the dialogue, conduct 
him to his usual conclusion, that the relation is 
nothing more than a myth. Very well, — ^but 
with this admission the difficulty is increased. 
This short narrative, which bears such a seal of 
simplicity, what becomes of it? A formula 
of the philosophy of history. The Samaritan 
at the brink of the well, is the emblem of a 
sinful people which has broken the covenant 
with Jehovah. The whole dialogue is merely 
the representation of the connexion of the first 
christians with the Samaritans. But, as the 
author denies that this connexion ever really 
existed, there remains to us only the symbol of 
a symbol, the figure of a dream, the shadow of a 
shade ; the ground gives way beneath our feet. 
In good faith these abstractions, reduced to 

K 
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Christy no more than a perpetual imitation of the 
past, and the person \7ho is the most original in 
ail history perpetually occupied with forming 
himself after the model of the ancient prophets ! 
It may be objected that the evangelists frequently 
contradict one another, it must notwithstanding 
be admitted, that these contradictions concern 
only the accessory circumstances, and that these 
same writers agree in everything on the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. I know an irrefragable 
mode of proving, that this figure is but an inco- 
herent invention of the human mind. It is to 
shew that he who is chaste and humble-minded 
according to St. John, is violent and immodest 
according to St. Luke ; that his promises, which 
are spiritual according to St. Matthew, are tem- 
poral according to St. Mark. But this is what 
no one has yet attempted to do, and the unity 
of this life is the only thing which has not been 
disputed. Without resting here, shall we re- 
ceive as the sole explanation popular tradition, 
that is to say the most confused medley that has 
ever appeared in history, a chaos of Hebrewsi 
of Greeks, of Egyptians, of Romans, of Alex- 
andrine grammarians, of scribes of Jerusalem, 
of Essenes, of Sadducees, of worshippers of Je- 
hovah, of Mithra, of Serapis? Shall we say 
that this undefined multitude, forgetting their 
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different origin, belief^ and institutions^ is sud- 
denly re-united in one purpose, to invent the 
same ideal, to create from nothing and render 
palpable to the whole human race the character 
which harmonizes the least with the past, but 
in which we perceive the most manifest unity ? 
It must at least be admitted that this would be 
the most extraordinary miracle of which we 
have heardj and in comparison with which the 
water changed into wine is as nothing I This 
first difficulty brings on another ; for so far from 
the common people of Palestine having invented 
the ideal of Christ, what difficulty had their 
blunt intellects in comprehending the new doc- 
trine ? What impression do we receive from the 
reading of the Gospel, if we approach it with- 
out preconceived system, without preparation, 
without subtlety ; is it not, that the multitude, 
and the disciples themselves are always disposed 
to take the words of Christ in the sense of the 
old law, i.e. in a material sense ? Is there not 
perpetual contradiction between the spiritual 
kingdom announced by the master, and the tem- 
poral kingdom expected by the people ? Do not 
most of the parables conclude with these or simi- 
lar words " Indeed, he spake this, but they un- 
stood him not V A manifest, and irrefragable 
proof that the initiative, the teaching, that is 
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German theology falls, whenever it would with- 
draw from its own results. It is the cloud into 
which the god retired from the midst of the 
battle^ when pursued by Ajax. 

From the mixture of metaphysics and theo- 
logy there has been formed in Germany, a 
learned language which has nothing analogous 
to it amongst modern nations. We must ascend 
to the scholastics or to the Alexandrines to find 
a similar idiom. Words cover the thoughts of 
the writer as the sacred wood enveloped the 
residence of the oracle. In the midst of these 
magnificent shades^ separated from the world 
and from all nature, without witnesses, without 
echo, the daring of theologians grows with their 
isolation. Concealed in this enclosure, they 
excite each other to a hardihood of thought 
which they would scarcely have allowed them- 
selves in the open day. This is one of the ad- 
vantages of mystery. Let us look at its in- 
conveniences. I perceive two principal ones. 
First, everything within the sanctuary is made 
doubtful, whilst without all appears sure ; from 
which we see that the consequence of this situa- 
tion, if prolonged, would be the establishment 
of a double doctrine, one secret, the other pub- 
lic ; one for the priest, another for the people ; 
a distinction altogether repugnant to the spirit 
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of an epoch in which secresy is impossible, when 
castes disappearing^ the true priesthood tends 
more and more to confound itself with the 
human race, and the church with the state. 
Secondly, in consequence of the strange logo- 
machy in which they disguise themselves, it 
almost necessarily results, that after the dispute 
no one is certain what ground he occupies, 
whether he is in the region of faith or that of 
doubt ; questions are infinitely complicated, 
without ever being resolved. In this obscurity 
full of ambuscades, arise what Bacon calls fan- 
tastic philosophy and heretical faith. Each one 
envelops himself in a formula, as the ancient 
actors covered themselves with a monstrous 
mask. But the matter is too serious to be 
allowed to remain in this position. Who has 
gained, who has lost, in this frightful game in 
which everything is at stake ? Is it philosophy ? 
is it religion ? It is high time that this was 
ascertained. 

In general, I think I perceive that the rela- 
tions of religion and of philosophy, changed, in- 
verted by time, have been of three kinds. Ori- 
ginally the first ruled over the second and 
treated it as a vassal ; this is generally the case 
at the commencement. The Fathers of the 
church took possession of the theories of Plato 

L 
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perpetual approximation toivards this union, 
it ivill never be attained, but when beyond all 
progress^ I mean in God himself. Amongst 
the ancients^ the Alexandrine system included, 
it is true, the substance of the doctrines of the 
pagan priesthood, and the metaphysics infatua- 
ted with the orthodoxy of the past, re-esta- 
blished it under the name of Orpheus. But 
this pretended paganism, already coincided with 
the Gospel in a thousand points; St. John 
drew from thence without scruple. Plotinus, 
Proclus, and Plato before them, overpassed on 
all sides the horizon of the established faith, 
and the Areopagus made their master Socrates 
sufficiently sensible of it. At the present time 
in like manner, philosophy possesses or thinks 
it possesses the inheritance of whatever is per- 
manent in the christian system. Instead of 
Orpheus, she re-establishes the middle ages 
with their scholastics ; which does not prevent 
her from asserting at the same time opinions, 
which oppose not merely the letter and the 
history, but even the spirit of the christian re- 
ligion. 

If it is insisted upon knowing in what this 
misunderstanding consists, I should say plainly 
that pantheism * is at present endeavouring to 

* I find in a German periodical ; ** The French have &llen 
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supplant the spirit of the Gospel in Germany; 
and that the whole dispute is reduced to this : 
In what degree is Christianity sufficiently sup- 
ple for this second reformation, to be completed 
without rupture ? Can the personal deity of 
the cross become the substantive deity, by such 
insensible gradations that the people shall not 
perceive the change ? Everything is included 
in these words. Christ in the calvary of modern 
theology, now endures a more cruel passion 
than that of Golgotha. Neither the scribes 
nor the pharisees of Jerusalem, have presented 
him a draught more bitter, than that which the 
doctors of our times have poured him out plen- 
tifully. Each draws him to himself with vio- 
lence ; each would enclose him in his system 
as in a whited sepulchre. What transfiguration 
will he endure ? Will the God of Jacob and 
St. Paul become the God of Parmenides, of 
Descartes, and of his disciple Spinosa ? We 
are all, without being aware of it, living in ex- 
pectation of this grand, this unique affair. 

Those who would extirpate the principle of 
Christianity will not succeed, for it has esta- 
blished the greatness and the independance of 

into pantheism, from which we have prudently escaped by a 
skilful logic* Is not this to see the mote in our brother^s eye, 
while we do not see the beam in our own eye ? 
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" He whom we knew was not the Son of God, 
since he is dead upon the cross." They said also : 
" Who shall remove for us the stone from the 
sepulchre ? since we are not able to move it/* 
But some of them, having approsiched to Cal- 
vary^ perceived their master in all the splendour 
of the heavens, and rejoice together till the end 
of time. So in the present day the whole world 
is a great sepulchre, wherein all faith, as well 
as all hope, seems to be for ever buried^ and the 
seal of doubt has been placed upon it by an in- 
visible hand ; and we ask one another, filled 
with fear, who shall remove the stone from the 
sepulchre. There are many amongst us who 
weep in secret^ and have lost all confidence in 
what was most dear to them. But this stone 
which oppresses us, shall at last be broken, were 
it a thousand times more weighty than all the 
worlds united ; and from the midst of the dark- 
ness, God, eternally ancient, eternally new, shall 
reappear, clothed with a brightness more dazzl- 
ing than that of Tabor. This at least is the faith 
of him who has written these lines. 



THE END. 
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